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: RAVELING representatives are usually able to carry 


samples of what they are selling. Our representatives 
can only tell you of sales made at Denver—of the railroad 
service to Denver—of the facilities at the Denver Market 
—of the distribution effected by use of the Denver 


Market—of the railroad service out of Denver which 





accords prompt movement to either coast, and to 


intermediate points. 





Samples of the service and sales at the Denver Market 


must have been good to attract almost three million sheep 





and over four hundred thousand cattle during the first ten 


months of 1934—to make Denver the Nation’s largest 





sheep market, and one of the largest 


cattle markets. 


WE ARE SURE A SAMPLE OF 
WHAT YOU MAY EXPECT AT 
DENVER—OF THE SALES BEING 
MADE AND THE SERVICE 
ACCORDED OTHERS — WILL 
CONVINCE YOU IT IS YOUR 
BEST MARKET. 
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DO YOU THINK 
PRICES WILL DROP? @, &, | HOPE NOT- 


WE OWN A LOT 
OF MEAT 





LOW MEAT PRICES—LOW LIVESTOCK PRICES 
HURT PACKERS AND PRODUCERS ALIKE 


@ Livestock producers are often told that the packers try to push prices 
down regardless of meat price levels. 

Nothing could be further from the truth. For as prices drop, the value of 
all the fresh meat in our coolers, of all the meat we are curing, and of all 
the cured meat ready for sale, is thereby reduced. 

Then, too, it is bad for us if you don’t make any money on your sales, 
because our prosperity is closely linked with yours. If prices go too low you 
stop shipping —slowing down our operation and increasing our costs per 
unit of product. We don’t, of course, like to see prices too high either — 
for then the public quits buying. 

We packers want the same thing you producers want—a medium price 
with the least possible fluctuation. This alone can create steady sales and fair 
opportunity for profits for those who produce livestock 


and distribute meat. 


ARMOUR ann COMPANY 
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Marketing Wool Direct To Mills Through The 
National Wool Marketing Corporation is a 


Sound Practice, Because:— 


1—The National is grower-owned and operated. It has no interests to 


serve other than those of its grower-customers. 


2—The National is located in Boston—wool marketing center of the 


United States. 


3—The volume of business handled by the National justifies the main- 


tenance of a selling organization composed of men of high standing 


in the Wool Trade. 


4—THE NATIONAL DOES NOT BUY OR SPECULATE IN 
WOOL FOR ITS OWN ACCOUNT. 


5—The National is amply financed and guarantees payment to the 


growers of all net returns resulting from the sale of their wool. 


6—The National has established a reputation second to none for fair 


dealings with its mill customers. 


7—The National believes that a healthy wool market can exist only 
when the manufacturers can operate on a profitable basis. For this 
reason the National has always used its best efforts to prevent unwar- 


ranted price fluctuation so destructive to business stability. 


8—Orderly marketing through the National, if consistently followed 
through a term of years, will yield the best returns. 


National Wool Marketing Corporation 


281 SUMMER STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
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To the Wool Growers 
of the United States 








We fully appreciate the responsibility of marketing the substantial 
amount of wool we have received, and wish to express our appreciation 


for the growers’ support. 


Wool values have not been maintained on the basis we at first 
expected, due largely to the very complicated foreign situation, which 
has reduced wool values abroad, but which no one could foresee. Every- 


thing is being done, however, to maintain values on a proper relative 








basis with foreign wools, and there is no intention whatever on the part 
of those who are attempting to stabilize this market to allow any further 
reduction in prices here unless forced to by foreign competition, which 


today seems most unlikely. 


While the market has been extremely dull for some time, there are 


a great many factors on the horizon that could materially improve this 








situation, and we have no doubt but that-all the available wool will be 


needed. If growers will continue to work with us, and exercise the 


necessary amount of patience, we feel sure they will be satisfied with 


our efforts. 


The cheap wool that is being offered from the West today is one 


factor that is very upsetting to this market, and it would be far better 








for the whole industry if these Western wools that are being offered from 


there were shipped to us so they could not undermine the prices that 
have been established here. 


National Wool Marketing Corporation 
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Iu Memoriam 


| Francis Joseph Hagenbarth 


A GREAT leader has passed on. 


For over twenty years Frank J. Hagenbarth 
was the leader of America’s flockmasters. As president 
of their National Wool Growers Association from 1913 
until 1934, he spoke and worked in defense of the sheep 
and wool industry. But his leadership and work and 
study were as often on the aggressive side, in con- 
structive effort for improvement of conditions and 
practices through which the industry he loved so much 
might enlarge its contribution to the security and 
progress of the nation. 

An impressive and pleasing personality, along with 
his education and extensive experience, gave Mr. 
Hagenbarth high qualification for public life, but he 
never sought political election or appointment. He was 
a staunch party man but frequently said: “I will not 
handicap myself in my work for the West and the 
livestock industry by permitting it to be said that I 
ever sought anything for myself.” 

While his heart was with the West in which he was 
born and reared, his work and interests took him beyond 
livestock and agricultural matters, though the recog- 
nitions that came to him were mainly from organiza- 
tions of that character. These honors were really calls 
to service and appreciated on that account. He was 
forceful in commnittee and as a witness in legislative 
hearings. Perhaps he was best known and most ad- 
mired for his platform presence and the grace and 
dignity shown in his presiding over public meetings. 
As chairman or president, he accorded fair and cour- 
teous treatment to representatives of both sides of every 
question. When he took the floor in debate he always 
was successful. 

Perhaps his main purpose in limiting his duties to 
service through organization was to protect some 
leisure hours for the enjoyment of literature. The 
lessons of history studied: in college and followed up 
with continued reading along that line weré always 
fresh in his mind and were drawn upon in weighing the 
merits of policies proposed by groups, or in state and 
national affairs. His scholarly attainments also touched 


religion, science, and art, and added to the natural 
sccial charm that welcomed him to every group or 
circle he chose to enter. 

The versatility of Mr. Hagenbarth’s attainments 
and qualifications were well stated by one of his co- 
workers and a Utah leader, Senator W. D. Candland. 
In nominating Mr. Hagenbarth for reelection as presi- 
dent of the National Wool Growers Association, at the 
convention in Boise, Idaho, January 20, 1926, Mr. 


Candland used these words, which are now a loving 
tribute: 


It would be as presumptuous for me to attempt 
to paint the lily, or to gild refined gold, as to attempt 
to portray to you the fitness and the high qualifications 
of the gentleman whose name I propose to present to 
you for the office of president of your association, But 
let me ask. you these questions: 

Do you want a man with judgment, wisdom, and 
experience? He has them. 


Do you want a man with diplomacy, address, and 
personality? He possesses these qualities to an unusual 
degree, 

Do you want a man courageous, candid, and fair? 
They are part of ‘his nature. 

Do you want a man to plead your cause among the 
mighty and those in high places in the government of 
our nation? He can do. that most eloquently, con- 
vincingly, and forcefully, 

Do you want a man who has access to the councils 
of those who control the great reservoirs of money and 
credit? He has the password to their innermost 
chambers. 

Do you want a man who knows the trials and 
tribulations that beset your pathway, who senses the 
dangers and perils that lie in wait fon you, who shares 
in your noblest ambitions and aspirations to grow and 
expand in those things that shall make our industry as 
great as God intended it should be and that shall make 
our men patterns of the highest type of American 
citizenship? 

Are you looking for a man who is a leader,—tried, 
trusted, and proven,—big enough and broad enough to 
lead us at home, to represent us with dignity and ability 
anywhere on God’s footstool? 

If you are looking for that kind of a leader, then 
let me, for the State of Utah, present the name of one 
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who has guided our ship safely through many rocky 
shoals into the harbor of safety,—our present leader 
and president, Frank J. Hagenbarth! 

A great leader has left us, and his works do follow 
him. 

Mr. Hagenbarth’s life was tied into that very color- 
ful period of western history when the development of 
its vast resources ran highest, when fortunes were made 
overnight from the riches of the earth and ranchmen’s 
holdings in land and stock were figured in large 
amounts. His parents were pioneers in that develop- 
ment. Both were natives of Austria. His father, 
Francis Joseph Hagenbarth, came to this country early 
enough, however, to serve in the Civil War as a Union 
soldier, and after the war was over, moved westward. 
In Denver, Colorado, he met and married a young 
countrywoman of his, Miss Catharine Veit. They 
moved on to Salt Lake City, then up into Montana and 
Idaho, and in the latter state, in Leesburg, near Salmon 
City, their son Francis Joseph was born on April 15, 
1868. Early widowhood laid upon the young Mrs. 


Hagenbarth the responsibility of providing for herself 
and son, which she did with the undaunted spirit of 
the pioneer woman. She came back to Salt Lake and 


supported herself through her skill in needlecraft at 
first, but her business acumen and vision of greater 
development led her back to Idaho and the establish- 
ment of a hotel at Challis. There she later married 
Mr. J. D. Wood and with him built up the Wood Live 
Stock Company at Spencer, Idaho, 

A large number of the boyhood days of Mr. 
Hagenbarth were spent in Salt Lake City where he went 
to school, and the trips back and forth from there to 
his home in Idaho must have held much in the way of 
adventure for the small boy on his own. Later he went 
farther afield and entered the University of Notre 
Dame, from which he graduated in commerce in 1887. 

First business ventures were in mining in northern 
Idaho and Montana; then these operations were ex- 
tended into Utah and Nevada. His main interest, 
however, was soon more closely knit into the business 
of the Wood Live Stock Company. At that time the 
“Wood Live,” as it is familiarly known, was largely a 
cattle outfit, but just commencing to handle sheep as 
well, and Mr. Hagenbarth made extensive purchases in 
Oregon for the company and trailed the sheep to Idaho. 
There he laid the foundation of his intimate and prac- 
tical knowledge of sheep affairs. In addition to his 
connection with the Wood Live Stock Company, of 
which he served as president for many years, following 
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the deaths of Mr. and Mrs. Wood, he also was heavily 
interested, from 1902 to 1909, in the Palomas Ranch, 
with an acreage of 2,465,000 in the states of Chihuahua 
and Sonora of Old Mexico and cattle holdings of over 
35,000 head. J. D. Wood, H. C. Wood and W. S. 
McCornick of Salt Lake City were associated with Mr. 
Hagenbarth in this undertaking in a company known 
as the Wood-Hagenbarth Live Stock Company. 


Mr. Hagenbarth did not confine his ability and 
efforts to the management of his own business, nor 
entirely to the practical side of the stock industry. 
Before he had reached the age of thirty he became a 
student of the protective tariff and no review of his 
life would be complete without a statement of his 
activities in connection with tariff legislation. As early 
as 1897, when the Dingley Tariff Act was being 
framed, he spent a good deal of time in the East pro- 
tecting the interests of the wool growers. He made 
very comprehensive studies at the mills on the manu- 
facturing of wools to determine the fair amount of 
protection and the proper method of assessing duties on 
wool in all its forms, and prepared an exhibit to illus- 
trate his findings. After that time he was recognized 
as the best informed man in the country on all aspects 
of wool growing and manufacturing. 

Closely linked with his representation of the stock 
industry in Washington was his work with livestock 
organizations. As early as 1901 when the first western 
meeting of the National Wool Growers Association was 
held in Salt Lake City and when a western man, Sen- 
ator F. E. Warren of Wyoming, was made president for 
the first time, Mr. Hagenbarth was taking an active 
part in the affairs of the sheepmen’s association. 

In those years the topic of conservation and na- 
tional forest grazing occupied a large place on the con- 
vention programs of stockmen’s organizations and 
Mr. Hagenbarth was one of the able debaters on their 
side of the question. 

He was also prominent in the cattlemen’s organiza- 
tion and as president of the old National Live Stock 
Association presided at the interesting meeting of Jan- 
uary 13, 1905, which resulted in the reorganization of 
the cattlemen’s association and the formation on Jan- 
uary 30, 1906, of the present American National Live 
Stock Association. 

Mr. Hagenbarth was elected president of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association at Cheyenne, Wyo- 
ming, on January 11, 1913, the year the Underwood 
Tariff Bill was enacted into law. While the World 
War was in progress he served as chairman of the live 
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stock section of the Agricultural Advisory Commission 


under Herbert Hoover. And when the war was over 
and the problems of reconstruction were upon us, as 
leader of the sheepmen, Mr. Hagenbarth put forth the 
best of his great ability. Most notable perhaps of his 
achievements during this period lay in securing the 
passage of the Emergency Tariff Act in May, 1921, at 
the special session of Congress called by President Hard- 
ing immediately following his inauguration. This gave 
the wool industry protection against heavy imports of 
foreign wool in the months preceding the enactment of 
the Fordney-McCumber Tariff law in 1922. Work- 
ing with Mr. Hagenbarth in connection with the 
Emergency Tariff legislation was Dr. S$. W. McClure, 
another stalwart friend of the industry and association 
secretary from 1910 to 1920. 

When the Fordney-McCumber Bill was up for 
hearing President Hagenbarth spent a good deal of time 
in consultation with tariff authorities in working out 
recommendations for Congress in connection with the 
wool duties, and again in 1929, when the Smoot-Hawley 
law was in the making, he testified before both branches 
of Congress and was active in Washington until the 
final passage of the bill in 1930, 

Tariff, of course, was not his only work on behalf 
of the wool growers. Always an ardent supporter of 
the principle of unified effort, he worked untiringly in 
the building up of an effective National Association, 
founded on strong state associations of sheepmen. 
Annually he made the rounds of the sheepmen’s 
conventions, carrying to each section of the sheep-rais- 
ing country the story of the conditions and problems 
affecting the industry as a whole, and graphically 
pointed out the great need for a closely knit organiza- 
tion of sheepmen. 

He was also active in looking after the credit neces- 
sities of the wool growers. When the first serious de- 
pression following the war reached the industry in 1920, 
and greater credit facilities had to be secured, President 
Hagenbarth was at the front in conferring with officials 
during the creation of the War Finance Corporation. 
And in recent years he worked for the setting up of the 
Regional Agricultural Credit Corporations. 

The campaign launched in 1931 for the increased 
use of lamb was a project of the association under 
his leadership. In wool marketing matters he was a 
firm’ advocate of the principle of cooperation, and 
when that principle was finally put into practice, and 
the National Wool Marketing Corporation was estab- 
lished. in. 1929, Mr. Hagenbarth was a member. of its 
first board of directors. He was also one of the five 
members of the National Wool Advisory Committee 
appointed at that time to work with the Federal Farm 
Board in the handling of its wool and mohair activities. 
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Only a partial report can be given of President 
Hagenbarth’s work on behalf of the sheepmen and 
their organization, but does it not suffice to say that 
all things of concern to them became his problems, to the 
solution of which he gave most generously of his time 
and ability, with his only recompense that which comes 
from the knowledge of service rendered? 

Two years ago this month, Mr. Hagenbarth suf- 
fered a stroke of paralysis, and although recovering 
from that, a complication of gall bladder infection pre- 
vented a complete comeback. In January of the pres- 
ent year, he was relieved of the active work as president 


of the National Wool Growers Association and made its 
Honorary President. 


Death came to him on Saturday, October 20, at 
his home in Santa Barbara, California. Requiem high 
mass was sung on the following Wednesday at the 
Cathedral of the Madeleine, Salt Lake City, with the 
Reverend Father James E. Kearney, Bishop of the Salt 
Lake Catholic Diocese, officiating and also delivering the 
sermon. During the services, Mrs. Cassandra Kennedy 
sang Gounod’s Ave Maria. Mr. Hagenbarth was laid 
to rest in the family vault in Mt. Olivet Cemetery in 
Salt Lake City, where his mother and Mr. Wood also lie. 

Honorary pallbearers were: L. F. Swift, Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif.; Senator W. E. Borah, Boise, Idaho; Heber 
J. Grant, Salt Lake City, Utah; W. D. Candland, Mt. 
Pleasant, Utah; J. C. Lynch, Charles A. Tuttle, and 
Fred Quigley, of Salt Lake City. Active pallbearers 
were: A. A. Johns and F. R. Marshall, vice president and 
secretary, respectively, of the National Wool Growers 
Association; J. B. Wilson, secretary of the Wyoming 
Wool Growers Association; James A. Hooper, secretary 
of the Utah Wool Growers Association; John W. Hart, 
Rigby, Idaho; and Charles A. Burden, president, Wood 
Livestock Company, Spencer, Idaho. 


Tributes to Mr. Hagenbarth, expressed in beautiful 
floral pieces, and in messages by wire and mail, came 
from all parts of the United States, and in attendance 
at his funeral were many from Idaho, Utah, Arizona, 
and Wyoming, who came to pay their final respect to 
their friend and leader. 

The breadth of Mr. Hagenbarth’s public service did 
not prevent him from building up in the hearts of his 
family a very deep devotion and loyalty. Mr. Hagen- 
barth’s first wife, Mary Ellen Hagenbarth, whom he 
married in 1897, died in 1926, and he married Miss 
Mabel M. Rossman of Duluth, Minn., in 1928. She 
survives him. He is also survived by his children: 
David V. Hagenbarth of Spencer, Idaho; Miss Mary 
Hagenbarth also of Spencer; Mrs. Catharine Richard- 
son of Seattle; and Frank J. Hagenbarth of San Fran- 
cisco; two granddaughters, Marilyn and Caylee Rich- 
rardson; a sister, Mrs. Cassandra Wood Kennedy of 
North Hollywood, California, and a brother, Hugh 
Wood of Spencer, Idaho. 
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Editorial Comment on 


Sheep and Wool Affairs 


The President is unmistakably in complete control 
of the completion of the job of recovery. No alternative 
plan was offered to the voters, and it is doubtful if they 

; would have accepted anything more con- 
Keeping | servative than the methods employed by the 
At It Roosevelt administration during the past 

twenty months. It is plain, however, that 
the significance of the disappointing parts of the results 
of steps that have been used to effect business recovery 
is appreciated at Washington. Post-election statements 
have drawn attention to the danger of having a perman- 
ent government relief program fastened upon the 
Treasury, and there will be efforts to bring the national 
budget more nearly into balance and to prevent impair- 
ment of the credit of the government. 


There is real encouragement in the fact that less 
is being said about “emergency” measures for curing the 
depression. It is now generally recognized that some- 
thing more lasting and fundamental than quick stimula- 
tion is essential to the flow of credit and normal volumes 
of production and consumption of necessities, which 
must be accomplished if unemployment is to be cured. 

New days bring new words. Wool growers were 
familiar with “parity” as applied to wool prices—mean- 
ing the cost of foreign wools in this country after pay- 

ment of duty. Wools now in Boston are held 
Wool at prices corresponding to “importing parity” 
Parity though sales still show restricted volume. 
A few individuals advocate the doubtful 
plan of marking wools down below parity to permit 
mills to turn out cheaper cloth and garments to increase 
consumer purchasing. The larger number of those in the 
trade, however, maintain that there is no assurance that 
cheaper wool would mean cheaper garments at retail, or 
that buying of clothes can be stepped up by lowering 
prices. When people are convinced that prices will no 
longer decline, or that there may be a raise, parity prices 
for wool will be no hindrance to activity in business. 

The Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933 brought 
in another kind of parity,—pre-war parity. That act 
defines this parity as the equivalent of the purchasing 
power of an agricultural commodity in the period from 
August, 1909, to July, 1914. The 1909-14 average farm 
price for wheat was 88.4 cents. But prices of what 
farmers buy are now 26 per cent higher than at that 
time, so the “parity price” of wheat is $1.09. The 
August, 1934, farm price of wheat was 89.6 cents. So 
the market still lacks 20 cents per bushel of restoring 
parity with pre-war wheat values, which shortage is 
offset by proceeds of the processing tax for those who 
agree to reduction of crop acreages. 


The 1909-14 farm price for wool was 17.6 cents, 
Considering the 26 per cent advance from that time in 
the cost of farmers’ purchases, it would take 22.4 cents 
to establish wool pre-war parity, but the average farm 
price for September, 1934, was reported at 19.5. 

The pre-war price of lambs on farms was 5.87 
cents. To make a pound of lamb buy as much as at that 
time, 7.4 cents would be required. 

But in August the actual price was 5.02 cents, or 
2.38 cents below parity as reckoned by the A. A. A. 
At the time this agricultural adjustment law was passed 
lamb prices were about equal to pre-war 
parity. Last March they were in the same 
position and a processing tax with benefit 
payments to producers agreeing to reduce 
production would not have returned anything. 

Today, the prospects are that next spring a similar 
situation will prevail. Of course, no future price 
level.can be known for sure, but both kinds of possibil- 
ities must be kept in mind in any discussion of the desir- 
ability of having sheep and wool designated as basic 
commodities in 1935. 

No fair trade practice rules have been filed by the 
National Wool Trade Association. The N. R. A. had 
called for these rules to be submitted last March. 

Except for control of wages and hours of 

Wool employment, codes are not now being push- 
Code ed by the reorganized and neutralized N. R. 
The A. A. A., however, is continuing 

with marketing agreements for some commodities that 
are not classed as basic and something may perhaps be 
worked out along that line if requested by wool growers. 

Except for the Cuban trade agreement, nothing has 
been done under the June law empowering the President 
to negotiate reciprocal trade agreements with other 

countries. More active efforts of this kind 
Export may be looked for in coming weeks. Discus- 
Trade sions are pending with smaller Latin-Ameri- 

can countries whose agricultural exports 
are not competitive with staple products of the United 
States. There is concern over losing our export outlets 
through elevation of domestic prices and giving other 
lands an advantage in the European markets. This is 
especially true in the case of cotton. There probably 
will be administration proposals for modification in 
present control plans for export crops. 

Export trade is closely tied up with international 
monetary bases. If early agreements are reached on that 
point, which is improbable, more extensive concessions 
from trade restrictions may be effected; or it may be 
found that they are unnecessary. 


Lamb 
Parity 
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The National Convention 
January 29-30-31, 1935 


Phoenix, Arizona 


tenes ay is a delightful conven- 


tion city. If northern wool 
growers come into the hoped-for 
old fashioned winter, their visit to 
Phoenix will be a double pleasure. 
In addition to the enjoyment of 
Phoenix climate, scenery, and en- 
tertainment after arduous con- 
vention sessions, the visitors will see 
new crop lambs almost ready for 
market and the shearing of ewe 
flocks well advanced 

Texas, with her dominating posi- 
tion in the sheep world and fast 
growing association, will be on hand 
with a-large delegation, and New 
Mexico as well. 

All of the winter state meetings 
will have been held, and it is cer- 
tain that many ideas and proposals 
will be passed up to the National 
for consideration and action in con- 
nection with range administration, 
credits, and marketing. The gov- 
ernment still is closely identified 
with the sheep industry as creditor 
and in other ways. When the con- 
vention opens, the Seventy-Fourth 
Congress will have been in session for 
four weeks, and full details of ad- 
ministration plans and policies in 
regard to agricultural prices and 
production should be available. 

Invitations have been extended to 
the new chief of the United States 
Forest Service, Major Silcox, to the 
director of public domain grazing, 
F. R. Carpenter and to Governor 
Myers of the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration. 

Particulars regarding — railroad 
rates and the program will be given 
in the December issue of the Wool 
Grower. 

Suggestions on any phase of the 
convention and in regard to speak- 
ers and program subjects will be 
appreciated. 


- FE, A. Ellenwood, President. 


Organizing Grazing Districts 


he gn grazing districts have been 


set up under the provisions of 
the Taylor law. Of these, two are 
in Utah, one in Colorado, one in 
the region of Burns, Oregon, and 
two in California in the vicinities 
of Bakersfield in the south, and 
Alturas in the north. 

After studying conditions sur- 
rounding the proposed districts in 
Oregon and California, Director 
Carpenter conducted an official 
hearing in Salt Lake City in con- 
nection with the application for the 
creation of a three million acre 
district in West Central Utah. The 
meeting approved the making of a 
single district to include all land in 
the western half of Utah. Repre- 
sentatives were present from the 
districts which had been applied for 
in northwestern and southwestern 
Utah, and agreed to the action 
taken. Later in an official meeting 
at Price, Utah, delegates from three 
proposed districts voted for the or- 
ganization of a single district in the 
eastern part of the state. Over 
eighteen million acres is included in 
these two Utah districts. 





CALENDAR 
CONVENTIONS 
California Wool Growers, San Francisco— 
November 22-23 
Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers, Del Rio— 
December 5-6 
American National Live Stock Association, 
Rapid City, S. D—January 9-11, 1935 
Idaho Wool Growers, Boise—January 10-12 
Oregon Wool Growers, Heppner—January 
14-15 
Washington Wool Growers, Yakima—Janu- 
ary 17-18 
Montana Wool 
21-23 
Utah Wool Growers, Salt Lake—January 
24-25 


Growers, Butte—January 


National Wool Growers, Phoenix, Arizona— 

January 29-31 
LIVESTOCK SHOWS 

Great Western Live Stock Show, Los An- 
geles—November 17-22 

International Live Stock Exposition, Chicago 
—December 1-8 

Ogden Live Stock Show, Ogden, Utah— 
January 7-10, 1935 

National Western Live Stock Show, Denver 

; —January 12-19 

BREED ASSOCIATION MEETINGS 

American Rambouillet, Union Stock Yards, 

hie = 








g 4; 7 P.M. 

American Hampshire, Stock Yards Inn, Union 
Stock Yards, Chic D ber 5; 

3 P. M. 











In addressing the Utah meetings, 
Director Carpenter frankly explain- 
ed that the studies and field investi- 
gations made by himself and assoc- 
iates had convinced them that a 
smaller number of large districts 
would be much more satisfactory in 
operation than numerous small dis- 
tricts would be. 

The Taylor Act, it was shown, 
contains a good deal of specific 
language regarding rights and pre- 
ferences for land owners, settlers, 
and lessees of land and water, all 
within a grazing district. With 
larger districts there will be less 
confusion and difficulty for stock- 
men whose owned lands are a long 
distance away from the areas they 
have been accustomed to use on the 
public domain. With numerous 
small districts the owned or farmed 
lands might be in an entirely differ- 
ent district from the needed winter 
grazing. 

Also, there can be much more 
latitude in providing suitable graz- 
ing for settlers when the district is 
larger, through greater ease in 
accommodating the recognized per- 
mittees with accessible grazing with- 


‘in a wider area, instead of having to 


locate each within a restricted area 
surrounding their deeded Jands. 
These considerations met with un- 
animous approval of those at the 
meetings. It is probable that resi- 
dents in other districts for which 
application has been made will be 
given the opportunity to establish 
larger districts if that plan is favor- 
ed by stockmen now using the lands 
that would be added on to the area 
originally applied for. 


Colorado residents on lands ex- 


‘cluded from the original Colorado 


District No. 1 have renewed their 
application for inclusion of all 
the western portion of that state in 
one single district instead of the 
four million acre district that was 
created as a result of the hearing 
at Grand Junction on September 17. 

Other hearings for setting up of 
grazing districts are scheduled to be 
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held at Malta, Montana, on Decem- 
ber 4, and at Mountain Home, 
Idaho, on January 9. If favored by 
Idaho stockmen, a further meeting 
will be held at Boise on January 10 
to discuss the organization of a single 
southern Idaho district. 


It is becoming apparent that it 
will be impossible to issue ten-year 
permits for grazing on the public 
domain for some months at least. 
A longer time may be needed. In 
cases in which those who would be 
entitled to preferences under the 
law are being injured by the pre- 
sence of stock run by a class of 
persons whom the law does not 
recognize, some earlier action may 
be obtainable. 

It will make for better and fairer 
administration of the law if time 
is allowed to permit more accurate 
determination of the actual grazing 
capacity of the lands of each district, 
and to study all sections where reg- 
ulation is desired before drawing up 
governing rules and regulations or 
attempting to issue permits and go 
into details of administration and 
methods of locating or handling 
stock under the permits. 


Director Carpenter also indicated 
that he was considering the idea of 
having a supervisor in charge of each 
main district, and of making divi- 
sions with a ranger or rider for each, 
who would work with the local 
association of permittees of his divi- 
sion in handling the local questions 
of administration. Two general 
committees, one for cattle, and one 
for sheep, are being named in each 
district for consultation on all ques- 
tions that arise until the scheme of 
organization can be developed and 
the permanent plan of administra- 
tion can carefully be worked out. 

The law places a limit of 80 
million acres upon the total area 
that may be placed within grazing 
districts. It has been suggested that 
amendment on this point should be 
asked from the new Congress. 
However, this is not likely to be 
necessary. Nevada has not made 
application for the creation of any 
grazing districts. That state has 
50 million acres of public domain. 
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This leaves 123 million acres of land 
in the ten remaining states. Some 
states may not ask for any districts 
for some time. It may be undesir- 
able or impractical to include in 
districts considerable bodies of iso- 
lated lands or of useless lands, so 
that for the present at least the 
limitation of total district areas to 
80 million acres is not likely to cause 
any delay or to exclude any section 
that is ready to come in under the 
new plan. 





Commission Rates at Kansas 


City and Denver 


A THREE-JUDGE federal court 
' has decided in favor of the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture in the Kansas 
City commission rate case. 

This case has been going on since 
December 3, 1930. Secretary of 
Agriculture Hyde reridered a de- 
cision, calling for small reductions 
in rates to become effective May 18, 
1932. The commission men asked 
for a rehearing and Mr. Hyde 
granted it. On the basis of the 
record in the second hearing Secre- 
tary Wallace ordered greater reduc- 
tions to become effective July 24, 
1933. Attorneys for the commis- 
sion houses then secured a tem- 
porary injunction, which the last 
ruling refuses to make permanent. 
Judge Otis, who wrote the decision, 
ruled that the findings of fact fully 
supported Secretary Wallace’s ac- 
tion. The case may be kept in the 
courts for some time yet. 

The new rates which have just 
been sustained amount to $15.60 
per car of 250 sheep or lambs and 
$16.10 on a car of 300 head. Old 
rates were $20 per double deck car. 
The rates are prescribed on a per- 
head basis, but mean a considerable 
saving to shippers. The old rates 
are still being collected but the 
amount by which they exceed the 
new rates was required to be set 
aside from July 24, 1933, and to be 
refunded to shippers if the courts 
finally rule in favor of the Wallace 
rates. 


Proceedings in connection with 
commission rates at the Denver 
market started on November 20, 
1933. On September 27, 1934, Sec- 
retary Wallace’s decision called for 
lower rates including $15 per double 
deck car of sheep and $10 for single 
deck cars. Prior to this decision, 
attorneys for the Denver Exchange 
had applied for a rehearing. On 
October 10 they again applied for 
reopening of the case. It was 
claimed that the new rates “will not 
afford the market agencies at Den- 
ver a proper and adequate return 
because of the natural reduction in 
the volume of livestock due to the 
unprecedented drouth conditions 
and the further reduction on ac- 
count of the government’s having 
purchased and removed large num- 
bers of livestock from the territory 
tributary to the Denver market.” 

This argument was rejected by 
Secretary Wallace and the new 
rates ordered into effect. Follow- 
ing that attorneys gave notice that 
they would take the matter into the 
Federal Court. If a temporary in- 
junction is granted the difference 
between new and old rates will no 
doubt be impounded and kept avail- 
able for return to those who pay 
them, if the court procedure finally 
results in favor of the government 
and the livestock shippers. 

Recent decisions under the Pack- 
ers and Stockyards Act have been 
favorable to livestock producers. 
The Department of Agriculture is 
not responsible for the delay in 
making the lowered rate scales im- 
mediately effective. That delay is 
caused by attorneys employed by 
the commission men and the stock 
yards companies. 

It seems likely that these lowered 
charges at public stock yards will 
finally be approved in the courts 
and that they will remain in effect 
for some time. The cases have been 
continued so long that the decisions 
cannot be regarded as being made 
to meet an emergency. The pro- 
longing of the new conditions show 
that they cannot be handled as emer- 
gencies, and each kind of business or 
service must adapt itself to them. 
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Around the Range Country 





HE notes on weather conditions, ap- 
| 4 pearing under the names of the various 
states in Around the Range Country, are 
furnished by J. Cecil Alter of the U. S. 
Weather Bureau and based upon reports 
and publications for the month of October. 


The Wool Grower welcomes and desires 
communications from interested readers in 
any part of the country for this depart- 
ment of the Wool Grower and also invites 
comment and opinions upon questions re- 
lating to the sheep industry and of import- 
ance and significance to wool growers. 





WYOMING 


Temperature conditions have been 
favorable, though frosty nights with 
freezing temperatures have of late 
come to all sections. Beneficial pre- 
cipitation occurred in some west, 
central and northern portions, and 
as the weather was mild some range 
growth has been reported. “Water 
supplies were also improved locally, 
but the eastern portion has con- 
tinued bad. Strong winds have 
added to the damage to ranges. Live- 
stock shrinkages have been abnor- 
mal, most animals being poor. 


Passaic 


The weather is fine (October 26) 
and there is plenty of green grass 
for sheep. If the warm weather 
continues the ewes will be flushed in 
fine shape for breeding. 

Yearling ewes are more plentiful 
than they were last year and recent 
transactions have been on the basis 
of $4 for both fine-wools and cross- 
breds. 


From 8 to 10 per cent of the ewes 
of this section have gone the drouth- 
relief route and the ages of the ewe 
bands now range from lambs to 
four-year-olds. I think about 75 
per cent more ewe lambs have been 
retained to make stock ewes than 
were held back last year. 


Paul Ashburn. 


Arminto 


Conditions here are about the 
driest on record and range feed con- 
ditions are, of course, very poor. 

About 8 to 10 per cent of the 


Regular transactions in ewes have 
been on the basis of $5 for yearling 
fine-wools and $4.50 for crossbreds. 
From 41% to 5 cents a pound is the 
price being paid for feeder lambs. 


ewes have been purchased by the 


government. Arminto Sheep Company. 








FoR years there have been stories current among the sheepmen 6f the 
West in connection with the crossing of the Big Horn mountain sheep 


with the ewes of domestic flocks. These rumors, however, have been 
largely passed off as the fanciful tale of a sheepherder’s imagination and 
have rarely if ever, been substantiated. Without any question of doubt 
however, the lamb shown here is the result of a cross between a Big Horn 
ram and the domestic ewe. 

Last November, one of the herders at the Z-T Ranch, Pitchfork, 
Wyoming, told of a mountain sheep ram coming into his band of ewes 
and predicted that sometime during the fore part of April at least one 
lamb should make its appearance. On April 10, the lamb shown here was 
born in the herd and it has all the characteristics of the off-spring of a 
mountain sheep. It will be noted that the tail of the lamb is only one 
third the length of the domestic lamb’s tail and in place of wool, the lamb 
has a coat of fine white hair. There are also a number of known spots 
on the lamb which are a characteristic of the young mountain sheep. 
The actions of this youngster are not those of a domestic lamb, and the 
instincts of the mountain sheep to climb and jump are very marked. 


Chas. J. Belden. 











MONTANA 


Unusually warm weather pre- 
vailed much of the time, and oc- 
casional showers were reported over 
much of the state. The result is 
that grass is still green and growing 
over much of the state, excepting 
chiefly the southeastern portion. 
Moisture is needed generally over 
the eastern portion for ranges. 
Vegetation has been benefited by 
rain on several occasions in western 
counties. Sugar beet harvesting is 
about completed. Early wheat is 
several inches high and doing well, 
and late sowings have germinated 
well. The problem of winter feed 
in the east is serious. 


Cameron 


The weather has been fine and 
feed fair (October 25). Range 
feed, however, is rather short. 

I figure that about 8 per cent of 
the ewes of this section have been 
sold to the government this fall. 
There are very few young bands 
here, most of the ewes ranging in 
age from three to seven years. About 
the same number of ewe lambs were 
retained this fall for stock ewes as 
were held back last season. Feeder 
lambs are being sold at 434 cents 


per pound. C. 1 Aldous. 
Stevensville 


During October we have had 
much snow and rain, accompanied 
by warm cloudy weather. The 
green grass on the range is still short 
but has an excellent start. All the 
cured feed is short. 

This section was not listed as a 
drouth county, so no old ewes are 
being sold to the government, but 
$6 a head is being paid for yearling 
ewes, both fine-wools and crossbreds. 
I think the number of yearlings is 
about the same as it was last year. 
From 4 to 444 cents a pound is the 
range of prices on feeder lambs this 


fall. 


Antrim Bros. 


Craig 


We had a general snowstorm 
about September 24, but have had 
summer since then. Close to the 
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mountains the fall range feed is fair 
to good, but farther east it is poor 
to very poor. There is no public 
domain left here. Private initiative 
has done much resourceful develop- 
ment on range lands and no doubt 
the same could be accomplished on 
public domain lands of other sec- 
tions. 

Early deals in feeder lambs were 
made at around 6 cents, but the 
later ones were at 444 to 5 cents. 


fair to good with a better outlook. 
Winter wheat seeding is well along, 
and other fall work is ahead of nor- 
mal. Sheep are already migrating 
toward winter areas, though most of 
them will be held for some time in 
farm pastures; beet digging is nearly 
done in places. 
; Carmen 

Conditions are better here during 
the last month and feed is good on 
the fall ranges. 








Two Hampshire rams recently imported ‘trom England by Frank Brown and Sons, 
Carlton, Oregon. The rams were selected by F. W. Harding of Chicago for Mr. Brown, 
and arrived on September 17 direct from the British Royal Show. One of the rams 
was bred by Tory and Son and sired by Shopwick Gold Dust; he was second at the 


Royal Show this year. 


The other ram was bred by 


&. M. Hope and took first prize 


at the 1934 Royal Counties Show and was second as a lamb at the Royal Show last year. 








There have been no_ recent 
transactions in yearling ewes, al- 
though there have been about the 
same number on hand as in 1933. 
As a whole the ewe bands are older 
than they should be in comparison 
with 1932, but they are younger 
than they were in 1933. Aged 1933 
ewes were largely disposed of in 
1933, but the 1934 market is poor 
and few have been sold. We are 
holding back about 20 per cent 
more of our ewe lambs than we did 
last year for stock use. 

Coyotes are worse; they are prob- 
ably drifting in from other lo- 


calities. Geo. K. Reeder. 


IDAHO 


Temperatures were seasonal, or 
somewhat above, especially in the 
daytime; and precipitation has been 
heavy enough to be helpful to fall 
feed. Pastures and ranges generally 
are improved, and livestock are now 


Fine-wool yearling ewes have 
changed hands recently at $5.50; 
$5 is being paid for crossbreds. 
Feeder lambs were taken at 4 cents 
a pound. 

We have about the usual number 
of yearling lambs in this section and 
more ewe lambs were kept this 
year for flock purposes than was the 
case last year. 

No sales of ewes have been made 
to the government under the drouth 


relief plan. Fred Abbey. 


Hazelton 


Dry weather continues and feed 
conditions and prospects are poor at 
this time (October 24). 


No transactions have been made 
in yearling ewes around here, but as 
I estimate it there are only about 
half as many of them on hand as a 
year ago. We are. keeping a good 
many more ewe lambs this year than 
we did last and about 20 per cent 
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of the aged ewes have gone to the 
government, so the age of the ewes 
will average up better than it was. 
The price paid for feeder lambs 
this fall was 444 cents. 
Santiago Alastra. 


WASHINGTON 


Warm weather has prevailed, and 
much of the time it was clear and 
dry, though several nights were 
frosty over much of the state. 
Showers early in the month were 
helpful over the eastern portion, and 
the first few days of November good 
rains Came to western counties and 
moderate amounts of moisture to 
eastern sections. Pastures have re- 
vived and are in pretty good condi- 
tion in many places. Livestock are 
largely in fairly good shape. 


inadequate, but in the third week 
an abundance came to many coun- 
ties of the western portion. Rains 
were light to moderate over the 
eastern portion, where a considerable 
amount of seeding has been possible; 
still more rain is needed in eastern 
counties. Pastures have been some- 
what improved but the season is too 
far advanced for much growth. 
Livestock are mostly fair to good, 
where reported or mentioned. 


Cove 


We had some rains about the mid- 
dle of October and there is some 
green grass in the pastures at this 
time (November 5). This county 
is not in the drouth area; so no old 
ewes have been sold to the govern- 
ment and the ages of the bands aver- 








The three lambs shown here with their mother were dropped February 
15 last, and at the end of June weighed 89, 90, and 92 pounds. They 
were sired by a Shropshire ram and out of a Shropshire Rambouillet ewe. 
The lambs received no help, but the ewe, an old sheep, was given about 


75 cents’ worth of cottonseed cake. 


R. S. Gist 








Colville 


We have had about three inches 
of rain during October and range 
feed conditions are first class. 

Our yearling ewes are about 40 
per cent sold out, $7.50 per head 
buying both the fine-wools and 
crossbreds. Five and a half cents 
per pound was paid for feeder lambs 
in this section. 


Felix DeRuwe. 
OREGON 


Temperatures were mostly about 
seasonal, but there were some warm 
periods. As a rule moisture has been 


age some higher than usual. About 
the same number of yearlings are on 
hand, however, as last year, but very 
few ewe lambs were kept this fall 
for flock purposes. 

Yearling fine-wool ewes have sold 
recently at $6 a head; feeder lambs 
have gone at 4 cents a pound. 


Roy J. Baker. 
Shaniko 


There have been several rains dur- 
ing the past month that have im- 
proved the prospects for fall grass 
on the range considerably, and con- 
ditions generally are good. 

The extremely old ewes of this 
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section have been disposed of, a lot 
of them going to the government, 
and all the ewes retained are of good 
practical ages. There has also been 
some increase in the number of ewe 
lambs kept for replacements. Some 
fine-wool yearling ewes have been 
sold at $6 a head and feeder lambs 
have been going at 4 cents a pound. 
’ A. R. Altermatt. 


John Day 


There has been some improvement 
in conditions due to light rains and 
cooler weather, but fall range forage 
is only fair to poor at this time 
(October 11). 

Four cents has been paid for 
feeder lambs and $6.50 to $7 for 
yearling ewes. There are about the 
same number of yearlings on hand 
as in 1933. The average age of the 
ewe bands is only fair, but I think 
more ewe lambs were held back this 
year for replacement purposes than 
was so last year. 

Coyotes are more numerous due 
to lack of trapping. 

Oliver Bros. 


CALIFORNIA 


Temperatures were about seasonal, 
with some cold nights in exposed 
elevations; but rainfall has been 
rather light excepting only in the 
third week, when moderate to heavy 
amounts occurred everywhere ex- 
cepting on the deserts. Ranges have 
improved since those rains, but ad- 
ditional rain is needed to maintain 
new grass in the southern sections. 
Livestock are in satisfactory shape 
generally. Plowing is progressing 
generally, with almost enough mois- 
ture. 

Los Banos 


It has been a warm fall with no 
rain, but conditions have been good 
for irrigated crops, and while there 
are no prospects for feed on the 
ranges, sheep are doing well on 
farmed lands (October 22). 

Few ewe lambs are kept here for 
replacements, but more northern 
lambs have been purchased for that 
purpose. Growers would not sell 


(Continued to page 35) 





[A tribute to Mr. Hagenbarth was broad- 
cast from the Salt Lake radio station KSL 
on October 27 by Mr. Sam Kiefer (Peter 
Spraynozzle) of Salt Lake City, and for- 
merly of Yakima, Washington. It is printed 
here by permission of the Original Utah 
Woolen Mills.] 


IS week the wool industry and 

the West lost a friend when 

Frank Hagenbarth, president of the 

National Wool Growers Association, 

waved us goodbye and passed over 
the Great Divide to a new range. 

Frank Hagenbarth was a man. 
He had the human touch. He was 
a friend of men, not one who lived 
by himself or for himself “tin a house 
by the side of the road,” but he 
toiled with the men who trod the 
road as did the Man of Galilee. 

When Joe Bush and me first met 
Frank Hagenbarth we were herders 
—Joe Bush herding for Ellis Ragen, 
and me, Peter Spraynozzle, camp 
tender for Joe Sears of the Yakima 
country of the State of Washington. 

Frank Hagenbarth did not reach 
up to meet any man, nor down to 
meet Joe Bush and me. To him we 
were men doing our job and doing it 
the best we knew—giving to those 
who paid us our wage a full and 
complete measure of loyalty. To 
Frank Hagenbarth men were men, 
not to be judged by what they had 
but how well they did the job they 
had to do. To him a man’s im- 
portance was measured by his 
knowledge, his dependability and, 
above all, by the loyalty to the job 
that was his to do. 

From Abraham, the flockmaster 
of Canaan, to Hagenbarth, the mas- 
ter flockmaster of Idaho and the 
West, there stretches a long, long 
trail. The system of caring for the 
flocks has not changed much from 
then until now, but to bring to the 
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A Tribute to Frank Hagenbarth 


flockmaster a better return for his 
lambs, his mutton, and his wool has 
been the aim of Frank Hagenbarth 
and the leaders of the National Wool 
Growers Association. 


Frank Hagenbarth was born in 
the West. He understood the life of 


the men on the ranches and the 
range of the West. He grew to 
manhood and lived his life in the 
West and gave a lifetime of ‘service 
to the people of the West. When 
the news of his passing was flashed 
to the world, men in all walks of 
life, in the sheep camps on the win- 
ter and on the summer range, men 
who have spent a lifetime battling 
the elements, paused out yonder 
under the stars and paid a silent 
tribute to a man they knew as a 
friend and as president of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association. It 
has been said that “a good man 
wrings from the common facts of a 
common life the purest essences and 
the most lasting values.” 

Of General Gordon it was said, 
and Joe Bush and me believe it can 
be said of Frank Hagenbarth, that 
he “gave his strength to the weak, 
his substance to the poor, his sym- 
pathy to the suffering, and his 
heart to God.” 


And so Frank Hagenbarth lived 
his life and manfully fought the bat- 
tles as they came to him, a gallant 
soldier in the army of the common 


good. 


“And then some night when the sun 
is low 

And the train of time as the sched- 
ules show 

Is slowing up at the station gate 

And the clock hand points at the 
hour of fate, 

When the love and the laughter that 
lived in him 

Are hushed in the station lights so 
dim 

And someone will whisper, the end 
is near— 

It comes to us all, and we go from 
here.” 


Keeping the Organization 
Going 


OW to keep the sheepmen’s or- 

ganization financially equipped 
to handle the work that can best, 
and in some instances, only be done 
by united effort continues to be a 
matter of great concern and im- 
portance. For while the depression 
has increased the necessity for pro- 
tecting and promoting the industry, 
it has at the same time made more 
difficult the collection of funds for 
such work. 

In many instances failure to sup- 
port association work comes from 
the lack of knowledge on the part 
of the individual as to how he can 
provide for the payment of his dues. 
The Montana Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation has met such problem, with 
the cooperation of the various loan- 
ing agencies, by including with the 
request for dues blank forms ad- 
dressed to the production credit 
associations, loan companies, and the 
Regional Agricultural Credit Cor- 
poration of Spokane, authorizing 
such agencies to “pay, out of funds 
at any time hereafter accruing to 
the undersigned out of sales pro- 
ceeds, advances or loans” . 
the undersigned the sum of $ 
to the Montana Wool Growers As- 
sociation.” By filling out and sign- 
ing the form addressed to the agency 
handling his loans, every grower is 
enabled to do his share for the gen- 
eral welfare of his industry. 

It is, of course, preferable that 
dues be paid by check, which makes 
available cash for the immediate 
needs of the associations, but where 
such is not possible, the authoriza- 
tion of a deduction for dues from 
his account with the loaning com- 
pany gives assurance of funds for 
the future. 

Montana has backed up her re- 
quest for financial support by a 
full-page statement in her News 
Letter of November 1 of what the 
united effort of sheepmen through 
their state and national organiza- 
tions has accomplished and of the 
work that must be taken care of in 
the immediate future. 
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The Portland Sheep Show 


"THERE was a hotly contested 


show in the sheep division of the 
Pacific International Live Stock 
Exposition held at Portland, Octo- 
ber 6 to 13. 
Rambouillets 
Full flocks of Rambouillets were 
shown by Bullard Brothers, Wood- 
land, California; T. B. Wilcox, 
Portland, Oregon; William Briggs, 
Dixon, California; Malcolm Mon- 
creiffe, Big Horn, Wyoming; and 
entries were shown in some of the 
classes by the University of Idaho 


and the Montana State College. 
Judge, V. O. McWhorter 
Yakima, Washington 

Aged Ram: 1, Bullard; 2 and 6, Wilcox; 
3 and 4, Moncreiffe. 

Yearling Ram: 1 and 2, Briggs; 3, Wilcox; 
4 and 5, Bullard; 6, Moncreiffe. 

Ram Lambs: 1 and 3, Briggs; 2 and 4, 
Bullard; 5, Moncreiffe; 6, Montana State 
College. 

Yearling Ewes: 1 and 4, Briggs; 2 and 6, 
Bullard; 3, Moncreiffe; 5, Wilcox. 

Ewe Lambs: 1 and 6, Bullard; 2 and 3, 
Briggs; 4, Moncreiffe; 5, Wilcox. 

Pen of 3 Ram Lambs Bred by Exhibitor: 
1 and 4, Briggs; 2 and 5, Bullard; 3, Wilcox; 
5, Montana State College. 

Pen of 3 Ewe Lambs Bred by Exhibitor: 
1, Bullard; 2 and 3, Briggs; 4, Wilcox; 5, 
Montana State College; 6, Moncreiffe. 

Get of Sire (4 head): 1 and 3, Briggs; 2, 
Bullard; 4, Moncreiffe; 5, Montana State 
College; 6, University of Idaho. 

Produce of Ewe (2 head): 1 and 2, 3 and 
6, Bullard; 4, Moncreiffe; 5, Wilcox. 

Champion Ram: Briggs. Reserve, Bul- 
lard. 

Champion Ewe: Bullard. 2 
Flock (ram and 4 ewes bred by Exhibitor) : 
1 and 5, Briggs; 2, Bullard; 3, Wilcox; 4, 
Moncreiffe; 6, Montana State College . 


Hampshires 

Hampshires were shown by R. W. 
Hogg & Sons, Salem, Oregon; Rose- 
lawn Farm, Sunnyside, Washing- 
ton; Walter P. Hubbard, Junction 
City, Oregon; J. G. S. Hubbard, 
Corvallis, Oregon; Mount Haggin 
Land and Livestock Company, Ana- 
conda, Montana; Brownell Ranch, 
Woodland, California; and Malcolm 
Moncreiffe, Big Horn, Wyoming. 

Aged Ram: 1, Roselawn; 2, Moncreiffe. 

Yearling Ram: 1 and 2, Mt. Haggin; 3 and 
6, Moncreiffe; 4 and 5, Roselawn. 

Ram Lambs: 1 and 5, Brownell; 2 and 3, 
Mt. Haggin; 4 and 6, Roselawn. 

Yearling Ewes: 1 and 5, Mt. Haggin; 2, 
Brownell; 3, Moncreiffe; 4 and 6, Roselawn. 

Ewe Lambs: 1, Brownell; 2 and 5, Mt. 
Haggin; 3, Moncreiffe; 4 and 6, Roselawn. 

Pen of 3 Ram Lambs Bred by Exhibitor: 
1, Brownell; 2 and 4, Mt. Haggin; 3, Rose- 
lawn; 5, Hogg; 6, Moncreiffe. 

Pen of 3 Ewe Lambs Bred by Exhibitor: 


1 and 4, Mt. Haggin; 2, Brownell; 3 and 5, 
Roselawn; 6, Moncreiffe. 


Get of Sire (4 head): 1 and 5, Mt. Haggin; 
2, Brownell; 3 and 6, Roselawn; 4, Mon- 
creiffe. 

Produce of Ewe (2 head): 1 and 3, Brown- 
ell; 2, Moncreiffe; 4 and 5, Roselawn. 

Champion Ram: Mt. Haggin. Reserve, 
Brownell. 

Champion Ewe: Brownell. 

Flock (ram and 4 ewes bred by Exhibi- 
tor): 1 and 5, Mt. Haggin; 2, Brownell; 3 
and 6, Roselawn; 4, Moncreiffe. 


Suffolks 
Suffolks were shown by the Uni- 
versity of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho; 
Alex Cruickshank, McMinnville, 
Oregon; A. Ross, McMinnville, Ore- 
gon; Floyd T. Fox, Silverton, Ore- 
gon; and A. C. Stewart, Abbotsford, 


British Columbia. 

Aged Ram: A. Ross. 

Yearling Ram: 1, Fox; 2, Stewart. 

Ram Lambs: 1 and 2, Stewart; 3, Fox; 
4, Cruickshank. 
Yearling Ewes: 1, Fox; 2, Cruickshank; 
3 and 4, Stewart. 
Ewe Lambs: 
4, Cruickshank. 
Pen of 3 Ram Lambs Bred by Exhibitor: 
1, Cruickshank; 2, Fox. 

Pen of 3 Ewe Lambs Bred by Exhibitor: 
1, Stewart; 2, Cruickshank; 3, Fox. 

Get of Sire (4 head): 1 and 4, Cruick- 
shank; 2, Stewart; 3, Fox. 

Produce of Ewe (2 head): 1, 
Stewart; 3 and 4, Cruickshank. 

Champion Ram: Cruickshank. 
Stewart. 

Champion Ewe: Fox. 

Flock (ram and 4 ewes bred by Exhibi- 
tor): 1, Fox; 2, Stewart; 3, Cruickshank. 


There were seven exhibitors of 
Southdowns. The Brownell Ranch 


1 and 2, Fox; 3, Stewart; 


Foxe 2, 


Reserve, 


of Woodland, California, had cham- ° 


pion ram, and J. G. S. Hubbard 
and Sons of- Corvallis, Oregon, the 
reserve. The champion ewe was 
shown by Eldon Riddell, Monmouth, 
Oregon. Hubbard and Brownell 
divided the first and second awards 
in the single classes. 

The Shropshire champion ram 
was shown by William Duncan, 
Liberty, Illinois, and the reserve 
champion ram, by J. J. Thompson. 
Floyd T. Fox of Silverton, Oregon, 
had champion ewe, and was first in 
flock bred by exhibitor. 

Eldon Riddell and William Rid- 
dell took all firsts and seconds in the 
Romney classes except on yearling 
ewe and flocks, which awards were 
taken by G. W. Carroll, Rickreall, 
Oregon. 

David J. Kirby, McMinnville, 
Oregon, had champion Cotswold 
ram, the reserve going to William 
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Riddell and Sons. The champion 
ewe was shown by Harry T. Cran- 
dall, Cass City, Michigan. 

In the Lincoln classes, first and 
second awards were quite evenly 
divided between William Riddell & 
Sons, and Harry T. Crandall, the 
latter having both champions. 

Three flocks of Corriedales were 
on exhibition. The money was 
divided between Malcolm Mon- 
creiffe and Crane Brothers, Santa 
Rosa, California, the latter having 
both championships, and Mon- 
creiffe the reserve champion ram. 





Hampshire Association 
Meeting 
"HE forty-fifth annual meeting 


of the American Hampshire 
Sheep Association is called to meet 
in The Stock Yards Inn, Union 
Stock Yards, Chicago, on Wednes- 
day, December 5, at three o’clock 
Helen Tyler Belote, 
Acting Secretary 





Freight Rates on Feeders 


Not Changed 


HE Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has refused the pro- 
posal of western railroads that they 
be allowed to collect the regular 
freight rate applicable to fat, stock, 
on all shipments of feeder and 
stocker animals. The carriers’ pro- 
posal provided that the difference 
between freight charges for feeder 
and for fat stock would be returned 
to shipper on proof that the same 
stock was shipped by rail from its 
first destination. 

The carriers’ petition was sub- 
mitted on July 19, 1934. Numerous 
objections were filed by livestock 
organizations. The National Wool 
Growers Association argued that 
the plan amounted to compelling 
shippers of feeder animals to “put 
up bail” and to subject themselves 
to the delays and caprices of railroad 
agents in establishing rights to the 
use of the lower rates. 

The petition was denied on Sep- 
tember 28. 
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The Wool Show at the 


Pacific International 


ITH fifteen gleaming trophies, 
as well as cash prizes in good 
American coin, to make the com- 
petition worth while, wool growers 
in six western states gave fine sup- 
port to the Pacific Wool Growers’ 
eighth annual wool show held in 
connection with the Pacific Inter- 
national Livestock Exposition in 
Portland, Oregon, October 6 to 13. 
This pioneer wool marketing co- 
operative undertakes the sponsor- 
ship of the wool show as a part of 
its educational program to focus 
interest on the importance of rais- 
ing and maintaining the high quality 
of wool grown in far-western states. 
C. E. Grelle, secretary, and Edgar 
L. Ludwick, assistant manager, of 
the Pacific Wool Growers have 
charge of arrangements for the 
event, and the fleeces were judged 
by Charles E. Carter, manager of 
the Portland Woolen Mills; O. M. 
Nelson of the Animal Husbandry 
Department of Oregon State Col- 
lege, and Herbert Bentley, chief 
grader of the Pacific Wool Growers. 
One hundred and fifty fleeces were 
entered in the Breed Show, the 
Commercial Show, and the 4-H 
Club Division. 

A beautiful Rambouillet ram 
fleece exhibited by the Glenwood 
Farms of Portland won the Amer- 
ican Rambouillet Sheep Breeders 
Association silver trophy in that 
class. The same fleece also won the 
Oregon Wool Growers Association 
silver coffee set for the best Oregon 
fleece from the manufacturer’s 
standpoint, and the Charles J. Webb 
trophy for the best fine wool fleece. 

C. E. Grelle, Portland, who op- 
erates the Henry Ranch Company 
of Ridgefield, Washington, was 
awarded the Eugene C. Tribble cup 
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for best Romney ram fleece and the 
Pacific Wool Growers trophy for 
Championship Quarter Blood fleece. 
A Shropshire ram fleece entered by 
the Henry Ranch Company won 
the Oregon Shropshire Breeders 
award for Shropshire ram fleeces. 
Mrs. Vernie Sersanous, who raises 
purebred Shropshires on her ranch 
near Portland and who has con- 
sistently exhibited at the Wool 
Show, won the silver trophy offered 
by the Oregon Shropshire Breeders 
Association for Shropshire ewe 
fleeces. 

A special trophy awarded by the 
Portland Woolen Mills for the best 
Quarter Blood fleece adapted for 
fabrics manufactured by Pacific 
Coast woolen mills went to Ralph 
Billings, Ashland, Oregon. G. W. 
Carroll, Rickreall, Oregon, exhib- 
ited the Championship Low Quarter 
Blood fleece and won the Willam- 
ett® Valley Wool Growers trophy. 

Two fleeces sent to Portland by 
the University of Wyoming each 
won a trophy—the Frank Brown 
silver pitcher for best Hampshire 
ram fleeces, and the Willamette 
Valley Wool Growers cup for 
Championship Braid wool. 

The Jacobs Oregon City Woolen 
Mills trophy for Championship 
Half Blood wool was awarded on a 
fleece exhibited by Frank C. Clarke, 
Laytonville, California, and the 
United States National Bank trophy 
for Championship Three Eighths 
Blood wool went to Crane Brothers, 
Santa Rosa, California. 

The complete list of winnings in 
the three classes follows: 


The 4-H Club Show 


Hampshire ewe: Harold Smiley, Freewat- 
er, Oregon, first; H. Clayton Fox, Imbler, 
Oregon, second; Elmer Smiley, Freewater, 
third; Ronald Crider, Freewater, fourth. 


Oxford ewe: Palmer Torvend, Silverton, 
Oregon, first. 


Shropshire ewe: Alice Marie Thompson, 
Salem, first; Folmer Bodtker, Junction City, 
second; James Thompson, Salem, third. 


Rambouillet ewe: Dan Luft, Portland, 
Oregon, first. 


Medium wool: Ruth Peterson, Portland, 
first; Wallace Michael, Pilot Rock, secon; 
Palmer Torvend, Silverton, third; Bet: 
Gilliland, Pilot Rock, Oregon, fourth; W 
lace Buholtz, Pilot Rock, Ore., fifth. 


Coarse wool: Donna Cameron, Pilot Rock 
Oregon, first; Wallace Buholtz, Pilot Ro 
second; Ernie Confer, Maupin, third; A: 
liegh Tracer, Junction City, fourth; W: 
Kiger, Blodgett, fifth. 


Fine: Dan Luft, Portland, first. 


Breed Show 


Rambouillet ram: Glenwood Farms, Por 
land, first; F. N. Bullard, Woodland, Cali- 
fornia, second and fourth; Wm. Briggs. 
Dixon, California, third. Rambouillet ewe: 
Glenwood Farms, first and second; F. N 
Bullard, third; University of Wyoming, 
Laramie, Wyoming, fourth. 


Corriedale ram: University of Wyoming, 
first. Corriedale ewe: University of Wyom 
ing, first and fourth; Crane Brothers, Santa 
Rosa, California, second and third. 


Hampshire ram: University of Wyoming, 
first and second. Hampshire ewe: Harold 
Smiley, Freewater, Oregon, first; H. Clay- 
ton Fox, Imbler, Oregon, second; Elmer 
Smiley, Freewater, third; Ronald Crider, 
Freewater, fourth. 


Oxford Ram: Palmer Torvend, Silverton, 
Oregon, first; Oxford ewe: C. P. Kizer & 
Son, Harrisburg, first; Palmer Torvend, 
second. 


Shropshire ram: Henry Ranch Co., Ridge- 
field, Washington, first; C. O. Garrett & 
Son, Oakland, Oregon, second. Shropshire 
ewe: Mrs. Vernie Sersanous, Portland, first; 
Henry Ranch Co., second; Alice Marie 
Thompson, Salem, Oregon, third. 


Southdown ram: University of Wyoming, 
first. 


Lincoln ram: University 
first and second. Lincoln ewe: 
of Wyoming, first and second. 


Romney ram: C. E. Grelle, Portland, 
first; G. W. Carroll, Rickreall, Oregon, sec 
ond. Romney ewe: G. W. Carroll, first; D. 
N. Gould, Hydesville, California, second; 
C. E. Grelle, third, fourth and fifth. 


of Wyoming, 
University 


Grade Show 


Fine wool: F. C. Clarke, Laytonville, Cali 
fornia, first and second; J. E. Smith Live- 
stock Co., Pilot Rock, Oregon, third. 


Half Blood: Frank C. Clarke, first and 
second; Crane Brothers, Santa Rosa. Cali- 
fornia, third; Ingvard Skoubo, Boardman 
Oregon, fourth. 


Three-eighths Blood: H. C. Werle, Em 
mett, Idaho, first; David Aegerter, Scio, Ore 
gon, second; Lewis Brothers, Medford, Ore- 
gon, third; A. S. Brockway, Medford. fourth. 


Quarter Blood: Ralph Billings, Ashland, 
Oregon, first; Alex Lightheart, Friday Har 
bor, Washington, second; Lloyd Hilliary, 
Turner, Oregon, third; Chas. Slinkard, Rock 
ford, Washington, fourth; Wilhelm G. Rieck, 
Eugene, Oregon, fifth. 


Low % Blood: Alexander Bros., Chehali 
Washington, first; Loren Edwards, Juncti: 
City, Oregon, second; W. H. Sheridan, Po: 
Orford, Oregon, third; Ronald E. Jones 
Brooks, Oregon, fourth. 


Braid: H. V. Link, Monmouth, Orego: 
first; Gus. Fleishman. Monmouth, Oregor 
oe: H. A. Brandt, Silverton, Oregon 
third, ' 





[ URING the past four weeks the approved houses on 


Summer Street have enjoyed considerably more 
business in wool than the total business during the pre- 
ceding five months, and while the market cannot be 
considered active, at the same time, a little business is 
going On, and a general hardening of prices is occurring 
and has created more confident sentiment in the entire 
trade. 

Independent wools held by growers in Texas have 
moved rather freely during the past three or four weeks 
on a rising scale of prices. Most recent purchases cover 
good 12-months’, 65-67 cents; French combing type, at 
62-63 cents, delivered in Boston. It is also the general 
impression that prices have stiffened in several other 
states where there is still a sizeable amount of unsold 
wool, 

With the available supply of cheap wools being 
steadily reduced, we are getting closer to the time when 
any demand at all on the part of mills generally will 
result in approved houses being able to secure the values 
they believe should be secured for wools; and while at 
present sales of wool involved in the government plan 
are mostly taking place on the lower edge of the price 
range, the spread between prices secured by interests 
who are not particularly concerned in upholding prices, 
and the prices asked by approved houses, is gradually 
narrowing down. - 

The manufacturing situation is still rather un- 
settled and, generally speaking, manufacturers are find- 
ing business at present prices for piece goods rather 
unprofitable. True, some manufacturers well supplied 
with free wools priced well below the controlled wool 
have an advantage in the cost of raw material. This, 
however, might be considered only a temporary con- 
dition, 

On October 30 the Army Quartermaster Depot at 
Philadelphia opened bids on approximately $4,500,000 
worth of wool fabrics. These fabrics consisted largely 
of flannel shirting containing not less than 80 per cent 
wool. It is estimated that it would require close to 
10,000,000 pounds of wool to fill this order, but inas- 
much as the successful bidders have a considerable 
period of time in which to deliver the fabric, it may not 
mean any additional business as far as the wool market 
is concerned at this time. 
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The National Wool Marketing Corporation 


The foreign situation continues healthy, and there 
is apparently a very good world demand for wool. It 
is worthy of note that in recent Australian sales, Ger- 
many has been a factor to some extent. At this time, 
any danger in a break in wool prices abroad seems rather 
remote. 

We include below a table showing the monthly 
domestic wool consumption on a grease basis for the 
years 1932, 1933, and 1934: 


DOMESTIC WOOL CONSUMPTION 
(Grease Equivalent) 
(Excluding Carpet Wools) 


1934 
_. 23,449,763 
_ 22,491,622 
_ 22,030,453 
_ 18,933,145 
_.. 17,706,586 
_ 14,740,125 
_. 17,251,317 
_. 18,355,659 
_ 14,955,534 


January 
February 


October 
November __ 
December 


1933 
30,672,855 
28,463,352 
20,525,590 
22,925,110 
36,949,789 
36,657,381 
35,693,715 
38,820,515 
34,133,315 
35,641,042 
31,455,825 
24,207,579 


1932 
25,926,325 
26,191,872 
20,154,770 
14,090,195 
11,661,152 
11,997,321 
22,419,371 
37,448,568 
39,408,974 
33,866,030 
31,441,383 
30,529,339 





169,914,204 


January through September, 1934 
January through September, 1933 
January through September, 1932 


376,146,068 


305,135,300 


169,914,204 Ibs. 
284,841,622 lbs. 
209,298,548 lbs. 


It is also noteworthy that while figures show a con- 
sumption for 1934 of 169,000,000 pounds of wool, the 
large part of this wool thus consumed has come out of 
mill inventories and not out of dealers’ stocks. 


Reasons for 1933-34 Wool Prices 


"[HE following discussion of wool prices during the 

last eighteen months and the prospects was recently 
sent to Intermediate Credit Banks by an official of the 
Wool Advisory Committee of the Farm Credit Admin- 


istration: 


In order to keep you in closer touch with the general 
condition of the wool market, we are planning to write you 
at least once a month with first-hand information on 


developments here in Boston. 


To get a proper picture of the situation which pre- 
vailed all through the summer, it is essential to review the 





reasons for the extraordinary advance in the price of wool 
and in the volume of cloth manufactured by the mills 
during the 1933 season. 

Looking back, we now see that this advance was 
largely based upon psychological influences; first, the 
restoration of confidence on the part of the public after 
the banks reopened under what was practically an assur- 
ance to depositors that banks which had reopened were safe, 
and the fear of losing savings was quieted. Next, there 
was a feeling that we were going to have inflation, largely 
induced, no doubt, by the devaluation of the dollar in 
terms of gold. Then the knowledge on the part of manu- 
facturers ‘that codes were going into effect with the 
regulation of working hours and wages, higher production 
costs and price-fixing. In wool, this was all accentuated 
by the plan promulgated by Governor Morgenthau. 

The net result was to accumulate stocks of cloth and 
clothing far in excess of actual requirements, clearly prov- 
ing that to increase production without a corresponding 
increase in demand for clothing on the part of the ultimate 
consumer will always result in an oversupply or surplus 
which slows down business until such time as demand 
catches up or liquidation of the surplus is complete. Indi- 
cations are that these stocks are now pretty well liquidated. 

Considerable interest in wool is again being evidenced 
by mill buyers. Three months of our usual selling season 
passed with total sales of 1934 wools by dealers partici- 
pating in the Farm Credit Administration plan of only 
5,400,000 pounds. During the past four weeks more than 
9,000,000 pounds has been sold, and all sales have been at 
full market prices, as approved by the Wool and Mohair 
Advisory Committee. While this 9,000,000 pounds is con- 
siderably below normal for the period, it nevertheless is a 
striking improvement over the state of stagnation through 
which we have passed. It seems rather unlikely, however, 
that, in view of the general uncertainty which still grips 
the nation’s business, future requirements of wool by mills 
will be anticipated to any appreciable extent during the 
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early winter. The probability is that wool will be pur- 
chased at about the rate it is consumed for this period. A 
marked increase in consumption up to the close of the year 
is looked for generally. 

The rather dark picture offered by the comparatively 
large weight of wool available at the present time is 
brightened somewhat by the extensive slaughtering pro- 
gram of the A.A.A., which will cause a substantial decrease 
in the domestic clip during the next two years. In this 
respect it should be borne in mind that it has been neces- 
sary for years to import clothing wools into this country 
to fill our requirements. Importations of this type of 
wool this year have been greatly reduced, and on August 
1 the committee approved lowered quotations to safeguard 
against the importing of wools, except for special purposes, 
due to the weaker condition of foreign markets at that 
time. ; 

Foreign markets are now strengthening. Reports 
from abroad show increases in values since the close of the 
last London sales, which, it will be remembered, closed 5 
per cent to 15 per cent higher than opening quotations. 
Recent reports from Australian markets report an advance 
of 2% per cent to 5 per cent on fine wools with other 
qualities firm. A further reduction in our domestic price 
level is extremely unlikely in view of this improved 
condition. 

Prices of free wool in Texas have reacted sharply to 
the proposed organization by the country’s prominent wool 
dealers of the Wool Finance Corporation. This corporation 
with the assistance of R.F.C. backing will tend to remove 
the threat of competition by free wool at the present time 
at country points, and outside of the F.C.A. wool plan. 
Up to this time this wool has had somewhat of an under- 
mining influence, but recent sales have materially reduced 
the quantity available, and prices have advanced so that the 
spread between this wool and wool subject to price control 
has been practically eliminated. 








An Original Wool Sack 


Marking System to 
Protect Wool 


RECENT discovery of widespread 

wool stealing suggests that per- 
sons handling wool get together to 
adopt means to protect it. During 


recent investigations, many un- 
branded sacks of wool were found 
in various warehouses. This in- 
dicates a surprising laxity, and seems 
to justify inauguration of a com- 
prehensive new sack marking 
system. 

It is known that thieves (some- 
times including shearers who know 
the ground) take advantage of the 
lack of system on the ranch, to take 
a few sacks of wool at night. They 
have little trouble turning the wool 
into money under present condi- 
tions. 


Through the use of the marking 
code to be suggested in this article, 
it would not be necessary to go to 
the trouble of placing name, ad- 
dress, or brand of the grower on each 
sack. Three to seven numbers will 
readily identify grower, county of 
origin, as well as the individual sack, 
just as automobile tags identify auto- 
mobiles. 

The present practice of branding 
sheep with paint, many of the 
brands being unrecorded, serves lit- 
tle further than to give the grower 
a fair neighborhood check, while 
the sheep are in the vicinity of the 
ranch. The means to identify wool 
after shearing and after removal 
from the ranch are scant under 
present practices. The kind of 
twine used to tie the fleeces, the color 
of paint found on the wool, the kind 
of bag in which it is found, the 
string with which the bags are sewn, 


etc., provide circumstances to argue 
for or against identification. How- 
ever, the identity of each bag of 
wool and the fleece in it are soon 
lost after the wool reaches the chan- 
nels of commerce. There is little 
to distinguish a stolen bag from a 
bag sold. 

A simple and effective code for 
the identification of wool and 
which, it is believed, would not un- 
duly hamper the industry at any 
point, is as follows: 

Each county of each state might 
be assigned a number which would 
be the first part of the code. The 
same prefix number adopted for 
automobile licenses in each county, 
in states where county numbers are 
used, might be used as the first mem- 
ber of the wool branding code. This 
number would be followed with a 
dash as in the automobile license tag. 


In each county, the assessor would 
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assign to each grower of wool an 
individual code or grower’s number, 
just as each automobile has its own 
license number. The grower, if he 


wished, might add this individual 
number to the brand on his sheep, 
or even use his individual code or 
grower’s number as his brand. 


The third member of the code 
would be the number assigned by the 
grower to each bag of his wool. 


The system would work out as 
follows: In Campbell County, all 
auto licenses use the prefix number 
“17.” A grower assigned code num- 
ber “1,” having three bags of wool, 
would then brand his bags of wool 
as follows: 17-1-1; 17-1-2; 17-1-3. 

In case other states should adopt 
a similar code marking system, the 
growers of each state could then add 
the initials of their state. In that 
case the Wyoming grower would 
mark as follows: Wyo., 17-1-1. 

It might be made an offense 
against the law to haul or possess 
any unbranded bags of wool. 


Persons buying wool could be 
obliged to keep a record, open to of- 
ficial inspection, of all bags of wool 
bought. Persons resacking wool 
could be obliged to keep the old 
sacks for a period of one year and 
to place the old code number on the 
new bag. 

Dealers buying small lots of wool, 
not in the standard commercial ship- 
ping bag, could be obliged to keep a 
record of the smail lots bought. Such 
buyer could be assigned a code num- 
ber by the county assessor the same 
as a grower, and could be required 
to place his own code number on all 
bags made up of wool bought in 
small lots and sacked by him for 
shipment. Growers having only a 
few fleeces should have manila tags 
to fasten to each fleece, and buyers 
of loose fleeces should keep the tags 
on the fleeces. 

The publication by the Board of 
Sheep Commissioners of a list of all 
wool: growers in the state, by coun- 
ties, with the code numbers assigned 
each by the respective county asses- 
sors, could’be distributed to all wool 
buyers at the actual cost of mimeo- 


graphing or printing. This would 
minimize danger of a wool buyer 
being imposed upon by a person not 
lawfully in possession of the wool. 
The adoption of such a code in 
Wyoming, and other states, with 
such variations and perfections as 
the industry should suggest, would 
provide an effective check for the 
grower, and help prevent mistakes, 
tend to eliminate thefts, and give of- 
ficers investigating alleged thefts. a 
fairer chance to investigate effec- 
tively. 
Thomas A. Nicholas 





Wool Market Improvement 
Noted 


ADING in wool improved de- 
cidedly in domestic markets in 
October following months of in- 
activity, and some improvement 
occurred in foreign markets, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics reporting currently 
on world wool prospects. 
Improvement here is attributed 
to substantial government contracts 
for wool products, some increase in 
sales to consumers, and a proposal 


by dealers of a plan for financing ‘ 
‘and marketing stocks of the 1934 


clip still held by growers. Improve- 
ment abroad is attributed to in- 


creased continental demand in the 
latter part of the London sales 
which closed October 3, and subse- 
quently at sales in Southern Hemi- 
sphere selling centers. 

The bureau says that any general 
advance in domestic prices probably 
will await improvement in the wool 
manufacturing industry here. 


World wool production for the 
1934-35 season is expected to equal 
that of 1933-34. Estimated de- 
creases in production in the United 
States and the Union of South 
Africa are offset by increases in 
Australia and New Zealand. Com- 
mercial estimates put the Argentine 
clip at about the same figure as last 
year. . 
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Labor’s View of Reciprocal 


Tariffs 


HE trade agreement between the 
United States and Cuba is the 
only action that has been taken 
under the reciprocal tariff bill 
which became-law on June 12. It 
is probable that other agreements 
will be worked out during the com- 
ing months, though Washington of-. 
ficials seem to be somewhat disap- 
pointed over the attitude of foreign 
countries in response to proposals 
for mutual trade concessions. 
Although the labor interests were 
not represented in the hearings that 
were held last May when the new 
bill was under consideration by 
Congress, it is plain that the leaders 
are not in favor of the system of 
tariff-making which has now been 
set up. In a recent address Mr. 
Matthew Woll, vice president of the 
American Federation of Labor, had 


this to say: 

Finally, the people of America cannot 
long be controlled by treaties entered into 
in secrecy, treaties in which they have not 
participated, and to which they have not 
given their consent and which do not em- 
brace and square with all of America’s inter- 
ests and which are not protective and 
promotive of America’s well-being. Under 
the urgent pleas of Secretary Wallace and 
Secretary Hull, the government has chosen 
—the way of reciprocal trade treaties—but 
the last word has not yet been said. Facts 
do speak louder than words and facts will 
determine the way America will go. 





Grazing Hearing at Malta, 
Montana, December 4th _ 
N THE schedule of dates for hear- 


ings on the establishment of graz- 
ing districts carried in the October 
Wool Grower, December 5 was 
given as the time for such hearing 
on the Milk River district to be 
held at Malta, Montana. The cor- 
rect date for this meeting is De- 
cember 4. ne 





Effect of Winter Feeding Upon 
Development of Ewe Lambs 


A Study of the Increase in Weight of Body and of Fleece Due to Wintering Ewe Lambs on a High 


or a Low Plane of Nutrition 


By W. F. DICKSON and FRANK BARNUM 


Contribution from Montana 


"TRE Montana Agricultural Ex- 

periment Station maintains a 
band of approximately 1000 grade 
Rambouillet ewes at its Fort Ellis 
Sheep Farm near Bozeman. During 
the summer the ewes and their lambs 
range some twenty miles north of 
the station on an allotment on the 
east side of the Bridger Mountains, 
in the Gallatin National Forest. Be- 
fore going to the mountains, and 
after coming out in the fall, the 
band grazes on low foothills and on 
the native grass pastures on the sta- 
tion farm. 


Because of the heavy snowfall 
which usually occurs in the upper 
part of the Gallatin Valley, the 
breeding ewes and the ewe lambs se- 
lected for replacements are divided 
into lots and wintered at the Fort 
Ellis Farm with sheds for shelter and 
are fed alfalfa or oat hay during a 
winter feeding period which usually 
lasts from the first of December 
until the middle of March. 

The ewe lambs used in this ex- 
periment were sired by Rambouillet 
rams and were out of grade Ram- 
bouillet ewes. 

One of the experiments with ewe 
lambs seeks, first; to determine the 
relationship between large and small 
winter gains and the gains made on 
grass during the following summer; 
and, second, the effect of high and 
low winter gains of the ewe lambs 
upon their fall weights as yearlings 
and as two-year-olds. Other aspects 
of this experiment deal with the re- 
lationship between the fall weight 
of ewe lambs and their winter gains 
when fed on a high or a low plane 
of nutrition; and also the effect of 
the fall weights and the winter plane 


State College, Agricultural Experiment Station. 


of nutrition upon the fleece weights 
as yearlings and as two-year-olds. 


TABLE | 


Wintering Ewe Lambs 


December 1, 1931, to March 22, 1932 
112 days 


(Average per ewe) 








Plane of Nutrition High 
No. of Ewes 76 





Initial Weight, Ibs. 76.0 
Final Weight, lbs. 81.7 92.8 
Gain (112 days), Ibs. . 4.3 16.8 





Average Daily Feed 
Alfalfa hay, Ibs. —__ 
ee ee 
Total Feed per Ewe (112 days) 
Alfalfa hay, Ibs. 
0 272.7 
Total Feed Cost per Ewe*_. $1.09 


1.60 


2.44 1.60 





179.2 
179.2 


$1.43 
*Feed prices: Alfalfa $8 T, Oat hay $8. 











In the feeding trial during the fall 
and winter of 1931 there were 78 
ewe lambs wintered on a low plane 
of nutrition and 76 on a high plane. 
The lambs on the low plane of nu- 
trition were fed a limited hay ration, 
but sufficient to maintain their fall 
weights with little or no gain during 
the trial. The lambs on the high 
plane of nutrition were fed all the 
roughage they could clean up. The 
lambs on the low plane of nutrition 
were fed oat hay morning and eve- 
ning, while those on the high plane 
received one feed of oat hay in the 
morning and an equal weight of 
alfalfa in the evening. In this ex- 
periment no effort was made to 
compare the feeding value of oat 
hay and alfalfa, but to determine the 
effect of a limited and a full fed 
ration upon the gains of ewe lambs. 
Table I shows that each lamb fed 


the low plane or limited ration. ate 


Paper No. 46, Journal Series. 


on the average 272.7 pounds of hay 
and gained 4.1 pounds during an 
112-day feeding period. The full 
fed lot ate an average of 358.4 
pounds of hay and averaged 16.8 
pounds gain. The full fed ration 
cost $0.34 more per lamb than did 
the limited fed ration, during the 
112 days winter feeding. The ewes 
wintered on the low plane of nutri- 
tion averaged 81.7 pounds at the 
end of the feeding period, while the 
full fed lot averaged 92.8 pounds. 
The limited fed ewes as yearlings 
gained 33.8 pounds on grass during 
the summer, compared with 24.3 
pounds gained by the ewes wintered 
on full feed. The total winter and 
summer gain amounted to 37.9 
pounds for each yearling ewe in the 
limited fed lot, and 41.1 pounds in 
the full fed lot, thus at the end of 


the summer grazing season there was 


‘only 3.2 pounds difference in the 


average gain of the two groups. 
(See Table II.) As the cost of run- 
ning the ewes during the summer 
was the same for both lots, the ad- 
ditional 3.2 pounds gain made by 
the full fed yearlings cost $0.34, 
which was the added cost of full 
feeding during the previous winter. 


The Effect of Varying Initial Weights 
of the Lambs and the Two 
Planes of Nutrition on Their 
Winter Gains 


To show the effect of the fall 
weights of these ewe lambs on their 
winter gains, the full fed and the 
limited fed lot were each divided 
into four groups according to their 
initial weights. Table III gives the 
results of this study and shows that 
the 60-69 pound lambs in the low 
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TABLE II 
The Effect of Winter Gains of Ewe Lambs Upon Their Summer 
Gains on Grass 








Fall Weight 


Plane of Ewe Lambs 


GAINS FALL WEIGHTS AS 





Nutrition Winter 


(Ibs.) (Ibs.) 


Yearlings 2’s 
(Ibs.) (Ibs.) 


Summer 
(Ibs.) 





77.6 
76.0 


4.1 
16.8 


33.8 
24.3 


115.5 129.2(1) 
117.1 129.8 (2) 








(1) 72 ewes. (2) 74 ewes. 


TABLE Ill 
Effect of Wintering Ewe Lambs of Varying Initial Weights When Fed a 
Limited vs. a Full Feed of Roughage, Upon Their Fall Weights 
as Yearlings and as Two-Year-Olds 








Fall Weight 
Ss 1981 


Fall Weight 


GAINS 1938 





1932 





Nutrition 


lst winter Lambs 


(Ibs.) 


Ww 


(ibs. ) 


Summer Total 
(Ibs.) (Ibs.) 


inter Yearlings 2’s 
(Ibs.) (Ibs.) 





67.0 
65.3 
75.5 
74.5 
84.7 
84.0 
90.9 
93.2 


5.6 
16.4 
4.4 
17.0 
3.1 
17.8 
2.4 
16.0 


33.5 39.1 
25.2 41.6 
35.5 Ia? 
24.2 41.2 
33.2 36.3 
25.3 43.1 
30.4 32.8 
18.0 34.0 


106.1 
106.9 
115.4 
115.7 
121.0 
127.1 
123.7 
127.2 


120.6 
120.7 
129.4 
127.8 
134.6 
138.6 
135.1 
141.3 








TABLE IV 
The Relationship Between Body and Fleece Weights 








1932 
YEARLINGS 


1933 
TWO-YEAR-OLDS 





Low Plane High Plane 


Low Plane High Plane 





Fall 
Weight 
Class 


Spring 
Body 
Weight Wei 
(Ibs.) 


Spring 

Body Fleece 
. Weight Weight 
(Ibs.) — (Ibs.) 


No. 


Fleece 


(Ibs.) 


Spring Spring 
Body Body 
Weight Weight 
(Tbs.) (Ibs.) 


Weight 
(bs.) 
Fleece 


Fleece 
ght Weight No. 
(Ibs.) 





60-69 
70-79 
80-89 
90-99 


42.6: G7 
FOP  F2- i328 
87.8 7.5 16 
93.3 7.4 6 


16 81.7 
90.2 
101.8 


109.2 


6. 
7. 
7. 
8. 


6 118.2 
6 131.6 
8 131.6 
4 144.0 


9.5 
10.8 38 
10.1 16 
10.5 6 


16 122.9 
130.5 
145.8 


148.0 


10.3 
11.0 
11.2 
11.6 








plane of nutrition lot gained 5.6 
pounds each during the 112 days of 
winter feeding. In the same lot the 
lambs weighing 70-79 pounds gained 
4.4 pounds each, those weighing 
80-89 pounds gained 3.1 pounds 
each, while lambs weighing from 
90-99 pounds gained only 2.4 
pounds, The lightest lambs gained 
more than twice as much as the 
heaviest lambs, when fed a limited 
ration in the same lot. Weight, 
condition, age, and heredity are 
factors affecting gains, but in this 
experiment the amount of feed con- 
sumed in relation to weight prob- 
ably had more influence on the 
winter gains than the other factors. 
The limited hay ration was usually 
‘leaned up within 30 minutes. The 
lambs never left the feed bunks 
until the hay was all gone. The 
light lambs had an equal chance with 


the heavy lambs at the hay and may 
have eaten more in proportion to 
their weight than did the heavy 
lambs. 

The lambs fed a full ration of 
roughage showed but little differ- 
ence in the amount of winter gain 
for the various weight groups. (See 
Table III.) The lightest lambs 
gained as many pounds as the 
heaviest. Hay was before the lambs 
almost all the time, which, judging 
from the fact that both light and 
heavy lambs made equal gains, gave 
the larger lambs time to eat hay in 
proportion to their weight. This is 
evident from the fact that 90-99 
pound lambs, on limited feed, 
gained 2.4 pounds, while lambs of 
the same weight, when full fed, 
gained 16.0 pounds. 

Regardless of their weight at the 
beginning of the winter feeding 
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trial, the ewe lambs, when full fed, 
averaged about 16 pounds gain 
while the winter gains made by 
lambs on limited feed varied with 
their fall weight, the lightest lambs . 
making the largest gains. 


The Relationship Between the Fall 
Weights of Ewe Lambs and Their 
Weights as Yearlings and Two- 
Year-Olds When Fed a Lim- 
ited or Full Winter Ration 
as Lambs 


When we consider the gains in 
weight during the summer as year- 
ling ewes, Table III shows that those 
fed a limited ration during the win- 
ter made larger gains in the summer 
than did those receiving a full ra- 
tion in the winter, viz., 30.4 to 35.5 
pounds per head for the former 
compared with 18 to 25.3 pounds 
for the latter. Both for the limited 
and the full fed lots the larger lambs 
(90-99 pounds) gained less in the 
summer than the lighter lambs. The 
effect of this was that for lambs up 
to 79 pounds initial weight there 
was no difference in their weights 
as yearlings at the end of the sum- 
mer feeding period even though fed 
different rations. However, the 
lambs with the larger initial weight 
(80-99 pounds) which were fed the 
better ration, retained as yearlings 
from 4 to 6 pounds of their increase 
at the end of the summer pasture 
period over those limited fed. The 
same comparison holds true for these 
ewes as two-year-olds. 

Another interesting fact brought 
out in Table III is that while the 
lighter lambs as two-year-olds have 
overcome the handicap due to a 
limited winter ration, and_ the 
heavier sheep nearly so, yet the light 
ewe lamb has not “grown out” and 
the heavier ewe lamb as a two-year- 
old retains a large part of the ad- 
vantage in weight she had as a lamb. 
In other words, the heavy ewe lamb 
promises a heavy two-year-old ewe. 


The Relationship Between Body 
and Fleece Weights 


Yet another comparison possible 
is the effect of the difference in the 
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winter rations of the ewe lambs and 
their initial weights upon the wool 
produced as yearlings and as two- 
year-olds. It will be noted in Table 
IV that there is little difference in 
the weight of the yearling fleeces 
from the .different rations except 
from lambs over 90 pounds. There 
is more difference in fleece weights, 
however, for all the weight groups 
among the two-year-olds between 
the low and high ration. On the 
whole, however, there seems to be 
a progressive increase in the weight 
of the fleece with the increase in 
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body weights. This is particularly 
true for the lots fed the high plane 
ration. These facts would seem to 
indicate that size or weight of body 
has some definite relation to the 
weight of the fleece. 

These fleeces were not scoured, 
but scoured fleeces from other ewes 
which were fed a limited and a full 
fed ration during the same winter 
feeding period indicate that the 
fleeces from the full fed ewes con- 
tained more grease, and that there 
was actually little difference in the 
clean wool content. 








Shall Feed Prices be Contolled? 


"THE Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration had not an- 
nounced, on November 9, its full 
plan for handling the livestock feed 
situation during the coming winter. 
Something like 20 million dollars 
from federal appropriations for 
drouth work was set aside several 
weeks ago for possible use in buying 
and distributing feed supplies. Ex- 
tensive purchases of corn stalks have 
been made in Ohio and other states 
for movement to the drouth area. 

Inquiries addressed to the A.A.A. 
by the National Wool Growers As- 
sociation brought the information 
that reduced freight rates on con- 
centrated feeds shipped to range 
states might yet be provided. 
Negotiations were in progress with 
cottonseed crushers and feed dealers 
to ensure that the benefit of such 
rates would go to the stockmen and 
that no skyrocketing of prices 
would take place. 

Officials of the A.A.A and the 
Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration met with feed dealers in 
Kansas City at the last of October. 
No official announcements have 
been made as to what plan or 
method was agreed upon. It is un- 
officially reported, however, that 
the government may take control of 
large supplies of feeds and control 
their distribution to the actual 
users. 

A complete service of informa-. 


tion as to location of available feed 
supplies and requirements to pur- 
chase will be the least that the gov- 
ernment will attempt. If that can 
be done, along with some sort of 
effective price regulation, it would 
be very helpful. 

State departments of agricultural 
extension and county agricultural 
agents should have the earliest in- 
formation as to the final decision 
and arrangements in connection 
with feeds for drouth areas. 

On the question of available sup- 
plies and needs to be met by pur- 
chase, the Department of Agricul- 


ture released this statement on 
October 11: 


Feed Survey Discloses Extent of 
Shortage in Drouth 
Areas 


The nation’s total feed and forage sup- 
ply is sufficient to provide only a little 
more than a subsistence ration for livestock 
in drouth areas and rations below normal 
in other states if the present reduced num- 
ber of animals are maintained, according to 
the special feed and livestock survey issued 
today by the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics.’ This survey was made at the 
request of the Secretary of Agriculture to 
obtain more adequate information for plan- 
ning to meet the drouth emergency. 


This survey in general confirms earlier 
estimates of the effect of the drouth on the 
feed and livestock situation. The present 
estimate is based upon the probable require- 
ments until new crops are available, and 
assumes an average winter. Largely because 


of the drouth numbers of livestock on farms 
have been reduced more rapidly this year 
than in any previous year, it is stated. This 
reduction is also due in part to the govern- 
ment’s hog adjustment program. Taking 
into account the cattle and sheep buying 
program to meet the feed shortage indi- 
cated by earlier reports on the drouth situa- 
tion the number of meat animal units by 
early winter is expected to be only about 
80 per cent of that on farms on the corre- 
sponding date last year. 

Total supplies of feed grains on farms on 
September 1 are estimated at 57,629,000 
tons, of which about 3,000,000 tons neces- 
sarily will be diverted to industrial uses, 
This supply will be supplemented by about 
6,000,000 tons of commercial by-product 
feed becoming available during the season, 
making a net feed-grain and mill-feed sup- 
ply for feeding purposes of about 60,- 
600,000 tons. 

The combined number of livestock and 
poultry on farms at the start of winter is 
estimated at 115,449,000 grain-consuming 
units. To carry this number of animals 
until new crops will be available, on rations 
ranging from only slightly above main- 
tenance in the drouth states to somewhat 
below normal in the states having more 
adequate feed and to allow for seed and a 
minimum carryover, there would be re- 
quired, it is stated, 63,768,000 tons of feed 
grain and commercial feed. This leaves an 
indicated shortage of 3,000,000 tons of feed 
grains below requirements for the reduced 
ration, which, if basic livestock numbers 
are maintained, would have to be met by 
further adjustments in feeding or by im- 
portation, 

Allowing for similar reduced rations of 
hay and other roughage, requirements for 
the feeding season are placed at 93,067,000 
tons of hay or its equivalent, or about 
1,600,000 tons more than the apparent sup- 
ply. This deficit may be met partially by 
greater utilization of corn stover. 

The survey showed that farmers’ intended 
purchases of feed were much in excess of 
intended sales. These two intentions, it is 
stated, can be harmonized only if those in- 
tending to buy should materially reduce 
their purchases below their indicated ex- 
pectations, and those having surpluses for 
sale should change their feeding plans so 
that they may have additional supplies to 
sell, 

On the effects of the drouth on the live- 
stock situation, the report states that “the 
decrease in livestock numbers, as a result 
of greatly reduced hog production and in- 
creased slaughter of cattle and sheep this 
year, together with the shortage of feed 
crops necessary. for fattening livestock, will 
result in a very marked reduction in both 
numbers and weights of animals for slaugh- 
ter during most of 1935. The total number 
of meat animals on farms at the end of the 
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present year will be the smallest in more 
than 35 years. 

“Not only will total marketings of meat 
animals in the coming year be reduced,” the 
report continues, “but the general quality 
and finish of such animals will be much 
below average. The reduction in slaughter 
will be most pronounced after February 
next year, and the greatest relative shortage 
is likely to develop during the summer 
months. The decrease in the output of pork 
is expected to be much greater relatively 
than that of beef or lamb.” 

Referring to the feed price situation, the 
bureau says that prices of feed grains have 
already advanced to a level relatively high 
compared with livestock prices. A greatly 
increased number of farmers would be un- 
able to buy if prices were materially above 
recent levels and would be forced to 
liquidate further their livestock, thus re- 
ducing effective demand for feed. The 
price of corn in the country as a whole on 
September 15 was sufficiently near the price 
of wheat to induce the feeding of wheat in 
considerable quantities, especially to poultry. 

Since the domestic price of wheat now is 
fairly close to the level at which foreign 
wheat could be imported over the tariff, 
says the bureau, any marked tendency 
toward a higher level of feed grain prices 
in this country may be resisted by importa- 
tion of wheat and increased substitution of 
this grain for corn in feeding. Importation 
of corn in the next few months is likely to 
be small because of limited foreign supplies 
which cannot be materially increased until 
the new Argentine crop becomes available. 





Reducing Deer Herds 


UTAH authorities recently de- 
cided to curtail the number of 
deer in some parts of their state by 
issuing permits for shooting does. 
This is the first case that has come 
to the notice of the Wool Grower 
in which it is recognized that the 
numbers of deer may be too large. 
Utah has a State Board of Big 
Game Control, consisting of two 
stockmen, one sportsman, the re- 
gional forester, and the state fish 
and game commissioner. After the 
close of the regular eleven-day sea- 
son for shooting bucks, the board 
announced that a total of 1600 per- 
mits to shoot does would be issued, 
to be good in specified parts of na- 
tional forests and game preserves. 
The board was informed that 
stockmen are likely to be called 
upon to make a reduction of 20 per 


. ment 


cent in the numbers of livestock 
grazed on forest allotments and it 
was felt that a reduction in wild life 
also was necessary. 

Deer have been increasing very 
rapidly in Utah for some years 
under the law of shooting only 
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bucks. This plan of completely 
protecting does fails to check breed- 
ing, and the controlled taking of 
females has been resorted to in order 
to prevent an overstocking of the 
range areas that are grazed mainly 
by deer. 








Ground Alfalfa and Self-Feeders for 
Fattening Lambs 


By A. E. DARLOW, 
Oklahoma Agricultural Experiment Station 


"Pre second experiment to test 

the value of grinding alfalfa and 
of using self-feeders was concluded 
last spring at the Oklahoma Experi- 
Station. The conclusions 
from the average of two years’ re- 
sults are: (1) That with $7.00 
alfalfa and 45-cent corn fed by 
hand, it will not pay to chop hay if 
the cutting costs more than 50 
cents per ton. (2) In using self- 
feeders with the same priced feeds, 
chopping can be done at a cost up 
to $1.93 per ton. 


The following statements are 
based on Table I, showing average 
results for 1933 and 1934. The 
statements made here will not neces- 
sarily be true with feeds at different 
prices, or when different quality or 
grades of feed are used. The length 
of feeding period and final degree 
of finish desired may also influence 
the economy of gains made on dif- 
ferent rations. 

1. Based on prices shown here if 
corn and hay are to be fed free 
choice the cutting or chopping of 


Table |. Average of Two Tests of the Value of Cutting Alfalfa 
and Using Self-Feeders 








Lot No. I | 


Il . Ill Vv 





Ground Hay, 
Shelled Corn, 
Self-fed, 


METHOD OF FEEDING -fed, 
7 Free-Choice 


Ground Hay, 
Shelled Corn, 
Mixed, 
Self-fed 


Whole Hay, 
Ground Hay, Whole Hay, Shelled Corn, 
Shelled Corn, Self-Fed, 
Hand-Fed FreeSChoice 





Feed per 100-lb. gain 
Grain 


Hay 


349 
362 








315 
353 


333 
376 


397 
352 








Cost per 100-lb. gain 
Grain 
Hay 


$2.80 
1.27 


$4.07 





$2.53 
1.24 


$3.77 


$2.67 
1.32 


$3.99 


$3.19 
1.23 


$4.42 


1.30 


$4.09 








Average Daily Gain 341 














-372 


327 -332 -309 




















The average results of the two 
tests are shown in ‘Table I, followed 
by our conclusions drawn from that 
table. Feeds were charged as fol- 
lows: corn, 45 cents per bushel; 
alfalfa hay, $7.00 per ton. All hay 
was charged at. the same price 
whether fed cut or whole. The dif- 
ferences in results are shown in the 
conclusions on the basis of what a 
feeder could afford to pay for cut- 
ting hay. 


hay will prove profitable, if it can be 
done for $1.93 per ton or less. 

2. If the hay and corn are hand 
fed the chopping will be unprofit- 
able if it costs more than 50 cents 
per ton. The reason for the dif- 
ference between hand and self-feed- 
ing is apparently due to the fact that 
the lambs fed long hay, free choice, 
ate proportionately more corn 
which was relatively high in price. 
If corn cost $1.12 per bushel and 
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alfalfa hay $20.00 per ton, the free 
choice lots would pay $4.75 per ton 
for chopping and the hand-fed lots 
would pay $1.27 per ton. 

3. Comparing Lots II and V, hay 
and corn mixed and self-fed, and 
corn and long hay, free choice, with 
corn at 45 cents and alfalfa hay at 
$7.00 the cutting of hay would be 
profitable at $3.63 per ton or less. 
This is, of course, attributing all the 
difference between these lots to the 
cutting of hay. Comparing Lots I 
and II the mixing was worth $1.70 
per ton of hay. 

4. These results 


indicate that 


based on feed requirement per 100 
pounds gain, the feeding of corn and 
long hay free choice will not prove 
profitable unless corn is worth less 
per pound than alfalfa hay. This 
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might not be true if a higher quality 
hay were fed. 


5. The cheapest gain made was in 
the lot where the hay was ground, 
mixed with whole corn and self- 


fed. 


6. This year’s test indicates that 
the addition of cottonseed meal to 
a corn, alfalfa hay ration for fatten- 
ing lambs is unnecessary. The work 
in 1930 showed a slight advantage 
for the lot receiving cottonseed 
meal. If the amount of hay is 
limited, the addition of cottonseed 
meal becomes more essential. The 
low hay consumption may account 
in part for the poor showing made 
by the lot receiving long hay and 
corn, free choice. (Lot V, Table I 
and Lot VI , Table II). 


The detailed figures of the 1934 
tests are shown in Table II below: 


Table Il. $ 








Lot No. Poke 


m | Iv V VI 





No. Lambs per lot Wich at 


oe 17 17 








Shelled Corn,|She 
Self-fed, 
Free-choice 


METHOD OF FEEDING 


Gr. Alf. Hay,|Gr. Alf. Hay, 
led Corn, |Gr. Alf. Hay,/Wh. Alf. Hay 


orn 8, rn, 
Shelled Corn,/Shelled Corn} C.S.M. 1, Self-fed, 
Hand-fed Hand-fed Hand-fed Free-choice 





Wh. Alf, Hay |Wh. Alf. Ha 
Cc helled Co 





Length of Feeding Period 76 


76 76 76 76 





Average Daily Ration 
First 42 days—Before 
Self Feeding 


JI1 
1.32 





Av. Daily Ration Last 
34 days on Self Feeder 














Av. Daily Ration— 
Entire Period 








Initial Weight 





Gain Weight _..._____. 





Average Daily Gain 


-302 





Feed per 100-lb. Gain 
Grain 
Hay 








401 
374 




















Feed Cost per 
100-lb. Gain 
Grain : $2.25 
Hay ; 1.27 














| $3.52 





$2.46 $2.77 $3.22 
1.25 : 1.51 1.31 




















$3.71 $4.28 $4.53 








COST OF FEEDS 


Corn 





Alfalfa Hay 


45c per bushel 
$7.00 per ton 





Cottonseed Meal 


$17.00 per ton 





Why Packers Operate 
Feed Lots 


To the National Wool Grower: 


E 1934 annual meeting of The 
National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion adopted a resolution asking the 
packers to refrain from the feeding 
of livestock. I have intended writ- 
ing you upon this subject long be- 
fore this but have been prevented 
by too many emergency matters and 
the fact that Mr. Paul Smith and I 
were not in Chicago at the same 
time. 

Finally, Mr. Smith and I got to- 
gether. He told me so much that | 
asked him if he would write me. 
After seeing his explanation on 


. paper, it appears so logical that | 


believe the best thing to do is to 
send you a copy of what Mr. Smith 
—who, as you know, is the vice 
president in charge of our Beef, 
Lamb and Veal Department—had 
to say. It follows: 

Swift & Company’s policy of feeding 
livestock is a policy that has developed out 
of changing conditions in the livestock in- 
dustry and in the meat trade. A decade or 
two ago when cattle and lamb production 
was carried on in two distinctly different 
cycles each year; i.e., a six-month season of 
grass fed livestock, and a six-month season 
‘of grain fed livestock, retailers were ac- 
customed to switching their trade from 
better grades of meat to the more ordinary 
kinds, with some degree of regularity. It, 
therefore, followed that where we could sell 
a retailer one quality of beef or lamb this 
week, we would sell him an entirely differ- 
ent quality next week, and he had to do 
his best to hold his trade under these con- 
ditions. 

With the breaking up of the six-month 
cycles of production to a point where we 
get a fair proportion of good quality car- 
casses each week in the year, some of our 
retail customers began to demand that we 
supply them with uniform quality the year 
around, and the average of that quality has 
tended to rise each year. It, therefore, has 
followed that in order to hold our good re- 
tail trade, we must have a supply of good 
quality carcasses available in our coolers each 
day of each week. 

After generalizing upon the broader as- 
pects of the cases, would like to acquaint 
you with our line of reasoning on the feed- 
ing of cattle and lambs separately. 


Cattle 


We have plants located on certain mar- 
kets that cannot regularly get a good sup- 
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ply of fed yearlings and steers, notwith- 
standing the fact that the retail trade de- 
mands this quality. An example is Ft. 
Worth. 

Ft. Worth trade, for a great many years, 
called for an ordinary class of beef. This 
demand has changed to a point where the 
trade now insists upon good quality year- 
lings. Notwithstanding the fact that there 
is only a small amount of corn raised in 
the state, the average quality of beef now 
used in Ft. Worth is high. 

For some years the Ft. Worth market 
has received a fair supply of good yearlings 
for about six months of the year. The 
other six months we had the choice of re- 
fusing to supply the trade with the class 
of meat they wanted (which we think 
would have decreased meat consumption) , 
or backhaul live or dressed yearlings from 
the Missouri River markets. The freight 
rate set-up makes the shipping of either 
beef or live cattle from the Missouri River 
markets to Texas almost prohibitive. 

The above conditions forced us to feed 
cattle at Ft. Worth for the period of the 
year when they did not regularly have fat 
cattle in their receipts. It was our definite 
policy not to have cattle coming out of the 
feed lots, if we thought we would be able 
to buy them on the open markets. Six to 
eight months ago a review of the situation 
indicated that we could for the present ex- 
pect to buy good yearlings the year around 
at Ft. Worth. Thereupon we closed our 
feed lot as an experiment and hope that we 
shall find it possible to get along without 
reopening it. We do not mean to say that 
there is an abundant supply of these year- 
lings at Ft. Worth, because our figures in- 
dicate that last year we averaged to pay 
more for yearlings in Ft. Worth than on the 
Missouri River markets. We, however, do 
not consider this from the standpoint of 
our feeding policy, our sole thought being— 
are the cattle available each month of the 
year? And when we could answer that 
question—yes—we discontinued feeding. It 
remains to be seen whether we will be able 
to keep this feed lot closed. We hope so. 

We offer this as an example merely be- 
cause it is typical. 


Seventy-five per cent of all of our feed 
lot cattle are killed on Saturday after we 
have made every effort to buy them on the 
market. The fact that we slaughter the 
bulk of our feed lot cattle on Saturdav 
instead of other days in the week certainly 
shows that feed lot supplies are not used 
to depress cattle prices. Cattle slaughtered 
on Saturday do not compete with cattle 
bought and slaughtered on Monday becaus 
Saturday’s cattle usually leave the packing 
house on Monday and Monday’s cattle, on 
Wednesday. 

Three years ago we were feeding cattle at 
six of our plants. Today we are feeding 
cattle at only two of our plants, and our 
reasons for cutting down this number are 
similar to the case of Ft. Worth. We feel 
that we are very shortly going to be able 


to discontinue feeding cattle at the last 
two plants; we hope conditions in the fu- 
ture will be such that we will not again have 
to feed cattle. 

Lambs 


Three years ago we were feeding lambs at 
twelve plants in this country; this year we 
are feeding lambs at five. Changing con- 
ditions have caused the decrease in the 
number of plants at which we feed. We 
would like to enumerate some of these con- 
ditions for your consideration. 

One of the plants receives practically no 
fat lambs for three months of the year, and 
it is only during those three months that 
we keep the feed lot open. The location of 
this plant makes it practically prohibitive to 
ship live lambs from the Missouri River; 
therefore, in order to have fresh lambs for 
the trade that we need to hold together, we 
must feed lambs. It is our experience that 
a retailer wishes to buy his beef, pork, lamb, 
and veal all at the same time and usually 
from the same packer. In event the packer 
is unable to furnish him any one of these 
products, it is likely that he will lose the 
entire order. Because of this, we must have 
lamb of suitable grades available at all times. 
Also we feel that if we do not feed lambs 
for the three light months, of course, the 
consuming trade would be unable to buy 
lamb, and we think it would be very expen- 
sive to again get the trade on to this class 
of meat at the time when good lambs run. 

We have another plant that not only has 
a two-season year, but also is situated so 
that weather and moisture play a large part 
in the number of lambs that fatten during 
a season. Some years fat larnbs are available 
throughout the twelve months. There are 
other years when feed is short, and most of 
their lambs have to go to feed lots out of 
their territory, and, it is during these 
drouth years that there will be a number 
of months when. we get no receipts of fat 
stock. We think we are conducting our 
business properly, and also performing a 
service to the sheep and lamb industry by 
keeping the retail trade interested in good 
lamb meat during these seasons of no regu- 
lar supply. 

In the case of the two above mentioned 
markets that do not receive fat lambs at 
certain seasons of the year, the consuming 
public around these markets, a few years 
back, ate practically no lamb meat. By 
supplying them with good meat the year 
around, we have built up a very nice de- 
mand for lambs, and we feel that our dis- 
continuing feeding at those points would 
tend toward driving the people away from 
lambs, and a very short time would see the 
demand for lamb meat entirely wiped out. 

In these two cases we have mentioned 
only local trade. Believe you appreciate, 
however, that lambs must be shipped in 
cars containing beef and pork. We have 
certain small branch houses that draw their 
cars from these plants regularly, and if we 
do not have good lambs on the days that 
these cars go forward, it means that there 
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are no lambs for sale in these branch house 
cities. 

We have a third plant located near a 
stock yards, that has very little demand for 
feeders. They receive at this market, how- | 
ever, quite a few shipments of lambs that 
contain a small number of animals that did 
not do well, that are low-fleshed, and are 
worth very little to any packer for killing. 
Commission men, each year, ask us to take 
some of these lambs and feed them, as they 
are worth considerably more to go into the 
feed lot than they would be to kill. 

We have never fed as many lambs as 
commission men have asked us to feed on 
this type of market, and it is our policy 
to only buy these throwout lambs if a 
suitable outlet to regular feeders is not avail- 
able. 

At all points where we are feeding lambs 
at present, conditions similar to those men- 
tioned above are our reasons for feeding 
lambs at those points. 

It might interest you to know that over 
75 per cent of our feed lot lambs are killed 
on Saturday and, for the same reasons as 
were given under ‘Cattle,’ do not affect our 
next Monday’s buy. 


In this last mentioned typical case, if 
there is no feeder outlet for some of these 
plain quality lambs, they have to be killed. 
They will net the producer very little, and 
when the meat is sold will not give satis- 
faction, and, therefore, will tend toward 
driving consumers away from lamb meat. 

Our one desire in feeding cattle and 
lambs has been one of service to our retail 
customers. It has always been our thought 
that as we are able to serve our retail cus- 
tomers to better advantage, we tend to- 
ward greater meat consumption, and it is 
that greater meat consumption that is our 
foremost interest. We have thought, on the 
other hand, that in serving our retail trade 
better we are at the same time perférming 
a service for the producer and the live- 
stock industry at large. 

In addition to the above mentioned rea- 
sons, we have always had quite as many 
producers ask us to feed lambs and cattle as 
we have had ask us to discontinue. The 
division in opinion has been mainly that 
the producer wanted us to help supply a 
broadened market for his thin livestock, 
whereas the feeder has felt that our feeding 
livestock might tend toward lowering the 
market on fat stock, and also raising the 
cost of thin animals. 


We hope that the above will be 
a satisfactory answer to the resolu- 
tion of your association. If there 
are any points in connection with 
the subject that are not clear, I 
shall be glad to hear from you. 


F. M. Simpson, 
Agricultural Research, 
Swift & Company 





With the Women’s Auxiliaries 





Material for this page should be sent to 
Mrs. Ella |. Livingston, National Press Cor- 
respondent, 241 East South Temple Street, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 











Chapter Activities 


OREGON 


"THE Umatilla County Chapter of 

the Women’s Auxiliary to the 
Oregon Wool Growers Association 
began its fall activities on September 
8th at the home of Mrs. F. W. Fal- 
coner, president of the chapter, in 
Pendleton. Plans were discussed 
for the style show to be put on the 
early part of October and also for 
a school to demonstrate the prepara- 
tion of lamb dishes. 

After the rendition of an inter- 
esting program, refreshments were 
served. Eleven members were pres- 
ent and three new members were 
enrolled. 

Mrs. Falconer was assisted by 
Mrs. Frank Chapman and Mrs. Will 
Wyrick. 

The October meeting of the Uma- 
tilla County Chapter was held on 
the 13th in the Library Club Rooms 
in Pendleton, with fourteen mem- 
bers and one visitor present. A re- 
port of the style show was given, 
and further plans made for the 
cooking school to be held later in 
the year. After the business meet- 
ing, an enjoyable program was ren- 
dered and refreshments were served. 

The next meeting will be on 
November 10. 


WOOL PROMOTION WORK 


The All-Wool Style Show spon- 
sored by the Umatilla County Wool 
Growers’ Auxiliary early in October 
at Pendleton was a great success. 
The stores were on parade with 
the latest in men’s and women’s 
wear, fashioned from all-wool ma- 
terials. Knit dresses, sports and 


tweeds, cocktail gowns, semi-formal 
evening dresses, and many other 
styles were displayed by thirty-five 
models. The stage at the Rivoli 
Theatre, where the show was given, 
was set as an autumn garden scene, 
gayly colored with leaves and 
gorgeous bouquets of dahlias. Ex- 
pressions of appreciation from the 
large crowd in attendance indicated 
that it was a good piece of wool 
publicity. 
Mrs. F. W. Falconer. 





The Grant County Chapter of the 
Ladies’ Auxiliary to the Oregon 
Wool Growers held its first meeting 
for the season at the home of Mrs. 
Louis Morris on August 23, with 
Vice President Mrs. Frank Oliver 
presiding. Assistant hostesses were: 
Mrs. Margaret Stockdale, Mrs. 
Ruthella Gregg, Mrs. Henry Gregg, 
Mrs. Grace Tanler, Mrs. Florence 
Woods, Mrs. Myrtle McKern and 
Mrs. Grace Boyer. 

During the course of the business 
meeting plans were perfected for 
the annual all-wool exhibit at the 
county fair, the lamb cooking dem- 
onstration, and the ewe lamb exhibit. 
New community chairmen for the 
entire county were appointed to 
serve one year. 

A fine program was given, after 
which the hostesses served refresh- 
ments. There were 35 members 
and 11 visitors present, and two new 
members were enrolled. 

No meeting was held during Sep- 
tember. 

Mrs. M. C. Merrill of Monument 
was the hostess for the October 
meeting of the Grant County Chap- 
ter, held on the 25th. Luncheon 
was served, for which a nominal 


charge was made, the proceeds going 
to the County Health Fund. 

Plans were made to hold the sec- 
ond annual “No Hostess” luncheon 
some time in November. This will 
be the occasion of the regular No- 


vember meeting and is the time of 
election of officers. 

Community chairmen for 1934 
reported all activities completed, 
and the names of the new chairmen 
for 1935 were read: Prairie City, 
Mrs. Vivian Puett; John Day, Mrs. 
Laura Laycock; Canyon City, Mrs. 
Lottie Carson; Mt. Vernon, Mrs. 
Grace Tanler; Dayville, Miss Mary 
Ann Laughlin; Izee, Mrs. Myrtle 
Belshaw. 

At the conclusion of the business 
session, the meeting was turned over 
to the entertainment committee, 
who had prepared an enjoyable pro- 
gram, including a paper by Mrs. 
John Carter on the “Highlights 
of the Sheep Industry in Grant 
County.” 

Fourteen members and ten vis- 
itors were present, with four new 
members enrolled. 





BAKER COUNTY 


The Baker County Chapter of 
the Women’s Auxiliary to the 
Oregon Wool Growers meets the 
first Wednesday of each month at 
the homes of different members. 
The hostess provides the entertain- 
ment and refreshments. 

For the county fair at Halfway, 
the Auxiliary prepared an exhibit 
featuring both woolen articles and 
cuts of lamb. It was well received 
and took one of the prizes. The 
meat display was especially com- 
plimented. 


UTAH 


A MOST delightful affair was 

the bridge luncheon given by 
the Ladies’ Auxiliary to the Utah 
State Wool Growers on Saturday, 
November 3, at the Ladies’ Lit- 
erary Club. 

The hall was profusely decorated 
with fall flowers. The charming 
daughters of the Auxiliary members 
assisted in serving the delicious hot 
lamb luncheon. Music during the 


(Continued to page 33) 
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Lamb Market Conditions and Prices 


September and October Market Statistics 


Receipts of Lambs, Slaughter, Live and Dressed Prices, for Chicago and 
Twelve Markets (Chicago, Denver, East St. Louis, Fort Worth, Indian- 
apolis, Kansas City, Oklahoma City, Omaha, St. Joseph, 
South St. Paul, Sioux City, and St. Joseph) 


Government Purchases Excluded 








TOTAL RECEIPTS 


WEEKLY SLAUGHTER 


WEEKLY AVERAGE 
PRICES, CHICAGO 





12 Markets* 





Chicago 


12 Markets* 


Live Lambs 
90# down 
Good-Choice 








Chicago 
88# down 





394,007 
385,014 
441,694 
500,988 
717,038 
763,489 
791,762 
Oct. $80,611 
Oct. 410,162 | 


64,846 
66,157 
72,185 
86,980 
98,333 
126,803 
86,409 
65,426 
72,863 


Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Oct. 














181,278 
154,147 
178,977 
226,652 
338,399 
402,434 
359,288 
336,455 
ye Y 


$5,252 
55,360 
61,879 
67,014 
85,261 
109,865 
67,015 
48,352 
52,466 


$ 6.78 
6.76 
6.58 
6.67 
6.54 
6.52 
6.51 
6.39 
6.54 


$16.30 
15.12 
14.80 
14.00 
13.40 
12.70 
12.50 
12.60 
13.30 








September Average 





6.64 14.33 








August Average 
July Average 


6.79 
7.32 


15.51 
15.32 





September (1933) Average 








7.06 13.35 











Total Federal Inspected Slaughter: 


September, 1934 
August, 1934 








1,734,000 
1,523,000 





September, 1933 
Nine Months (January to September, 





Nine Months (January to September, 1933) 


*Including Chicago, 





1,609,000 
12,026,000 
12,939,000 








1934) 











E above government figures 

are taken from the weekly pub- 
lication entitled “Market Reviews 
and Statistical Summaries of Live 
Stock, Meats, and Wool.” 

These figures carry a wealth of 
material for study by anyone who 
in these days is sufficiently curious 
or ambitious to try to find out just 
how market prices are determined. 

A cursory examination of the 
data shown in the table suggests, in 
part, these things: 

1. Lamb carcasses were $1 per hundred 
higher in September, 1934, than in the same 
month of 1933. 


2. Live lambs were 42 cents lower. (Pelt 
values are now lower than last year.) 

3. The twelve markets shown had 75 
per cent of September receipts at all of the 
62 public markets of the country. They 
slaughtered 62 per cent of the total fed- 
erally inspected slaughter for September. 

4. During the week ended September 8, 
receipts at twelve markets were slightly less 
than during the preceding week; slaughter 


was less; carcasses were $1.18 lower and 
killing lambs 2 cents down. 

5. In the last week of September re- 
ceipts were 43 per cent higher than in the 
week ended September 22. Slaughter was 
32 per cent more; carcasses went down 60 
cents and killing lambs 13 cents. 

6. In the week ended October 20, re- 
ceipts began to go down. Compared with 
the previous week receipts were 26 per cent 
less. Slaughter fell off 28 per cent; car- 
casses were 10 cents higher and lambs 12 
cents lower. 

7. The August average price for fat 
lambs was down 53 cents from July, while 
carcasses advanced 19 cents. 

8. Carcasses advanced 70 cents during 
the week ended October 27. Receipts of 
live lambs at the twelve markets were 
smaller that week and prices advanced 15 
cents. 


On Wednesday,. November 7, 
Chicago had 10,000 lambs and seven 
central markets a total of 28,900, 
compared to 37,900 one week be- 
fore and 36,930 on the correspond- 
ing Wednesday of 1933. The re- 


port of the U. S. Market News Ser- 
vice for November 7 said: ole: 


Decreases in the local and aggregate sup- 
ply again failed to stimulate the lamb trade 
beyond the limits previously set by a slug- 
gish dressed trade. In short, it was a fully 
steady market on all classes with the supply 
at seven important midwestern markets 
estimated as less than 29,000 head as com- 
pared with approximately 38,000 head on 
Wednesday of last week. Sellers saw in the 
decreased run for the day and the huge 
shortage of total numbers noticeable during 
the last three or four weeks reasons for ask- 
ing higher but killers refused to advance 
prices, as they have on practically every 
recent session, until the dressed trade shows 
definite signs of improvement. Further- 
more the supply of slaughter lambs has not 
decreased in proportion to the decline in 
total numbers and with the current supply 
running to weight the tonnage of dressed 
lamb no doubt would show even a smaller 
proportionate decrease. 


The meat trade report for the 
same day showed lamb carcasses sell- 
ing in Chicago up to $13.50, with a 
few at $14, with demand “slow to 
only fair.” 





Chicago 

LD MAN ARCHIMEDES, 

“ somewhat of a braggart away 
back B. C. when he made good copy 
for Syracuse editors describing _his 
genius for elevating things, never 
conceived ‘such a Herculean task as 
uplifting the lamb market; possibly 
had that problem existed in his day 
and generation, he would have 
passed it along to the New Deal 
economists as hopeless. As an object 
lesson in price stabilization, it is 
unrivaled. Other branches of the 
livestock trade fluctuated somewhat 
wildly from week to week; sheep- 
house quotations like Median and 
Persian laws are immutable. All 
that can be said about October trade 
is that no antics were indulged in, 
and that while cattle and hog prices 
slid down a well-greased set of skids, 
lambs and sheep held in the same rut. 


But one notable event developed. 
On October 23, to be specific, the 
selling side of the trade resolved on 
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heroic measures. Previously the 
daily program had been 25-cent 
lower bids; asking prices as much 
higher until well along in the shank 
of the afternoon, when a compro- 
mise was effected on a steady basis. 
The packer top day after day was 
$6.50, and that did not mean $6.51. 
City butchers usually made a $6.75 
top and the bulk of the crop sold in 
a narrow range of $6.25 to $6.50. 
On October 23 the selling side ex- 
pectorated on its palms, prepared 
for a struggle, and announced that 
not a hoof would go over the scales 
without a 25-cent advance. The 
proposition was ridiculed on the 
buying side, which promptly put 
on the same old phonographic 
record, portraying a demoralized 
dressed market, on the machine. 
The day wore along as interest de- 
veloped. Sub-buyers assured head 
buyers that they could not jar a lamb 
loose from first hands except under 
New Deal conditions. Head buyers 
confabed at length with “mutton 
men” at plant offices, to get assur- 
ance that the lid would not be lifted, 
that the proposition was revolu- 
tionary, ruinous and preposterous, 
especially when eastern dressed meat 
and wool markets were reckoned 
with. Adjournment for lunch de- 
veloped no sign of weakening on 
either side. Telephone service be- 
tween sheep house and plants was 
overworked, mutton men, versed in 
the higher mathematics of meat dis- 
tribution, insisting that the thing 
could not “be did,” and assuming 
an air of finality. Killing gangs 
having disposed of a gob of “directs 
from Denver” added to the serious- 
ness of the situation by going on 
“standing time.” The clock dragged 
its weary round, some wag suggest- 
ing its stoppage; another, suspension 
of the three o’clock trading rule. 
Signs of impending Cimmerian 
darkness in the cavernous depths of 
the sheep house appeared, the last 
drove of cattle had thundered over 
the scales, and the last hog had been 
sold or locked up, yet not a lamb 
had changed hands. Apparently it 
was to be a battle of endurance, 
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when a new card came to the top 
of the pack. A telegraph boy 
handed a yellow slip to an order 
buyer, a long looked for indepen- 
dent eastern commission had arrived, 
and the selling side had won out. 
Crestfallen, the mutton men lifted 
their lid; the crop was cleaned up 
instanter, at a $6.75 instead of the 
$6.50 stereotyped basis; a city 
butcher raised the limit to $6.85 and 
an enthusiastic trade, to emphasize 
the victory, paid $7 for part of a 
load. Packingtown had been baf- 
fled, but a new deal proved to be 
ephemeral as a few days later this 
thin bloom had been brushed away, 
the $6.50 peg was reinserted and 
business jogged along in the same 
old rut. All of which demonstrates 
the evanescent nature of human ef- 
fort. On the final session of the 
month another eastern order ap- 
peared, the selling side repeated its 
previous effort and again put it 
over. # 


Summarizing October trade, 
prices pursued a slightly zigzag 
course, but starting and finishing 
points were identical, $6.50@6.75 
on the pick of the crop. Variations 
either way did not exceed 25 cents 
per hundred and $6.50 was the 
packer limit most of the time, city 
butchers paying $6.75 for a handful 
of picked natives. Killers got few 
lambs below $6, except fleshy west- 
erns not suited to the country out- 
let. Cull native lambs were always 
in demand from $5.50 down. Year- 
lings were too scarce to justify 
quotations and the bulk of the ewes 
that went to killers were appraised 
between $1.50 and $2.50 per hun- 
dred. Feeding lambs were out of 
line with fat stock, reaching $6.25, 
with the bulk in a $5.25@5.85 
range, although a swarm of light 
range lambs went to the country at 
$4.50@5, with a delegation of pee- 
wee stock down to $4. 


Dressed trade indulged in its usual 
antics, although the entire weekly 
production was promptly cleared. 
Although fat lambs averaged 50 
cents per hundred under October, 
1933, wholesaled dressed prices were 
about $1 higher, indicating that 


meat was handicapped by an addi- 
tional load due to wool depreciation, 
Bulk of the carcass lamb sold at 
$11@13 per hundred at Chicago, 
$12 to $14 at the Atlantic seaboard. 
Choice carcasses at $12@13, Chi- 
cago, compared with $11@12 a year 
ago; second grade at $11@11.75, 
compared with $9@11 a year ago. 
Medium carcasses sold at $10@11, 
against $7@9 last year, and com- 
mon at $9@10 compared with $6 
@7 in 1933. These figures convey 
an idea of consumer demand for low 
cost meat, involving sacrifice of 
quality. The discrepancy between 
current and 1933 prices was more 
emphatic in the case of mutton, 
which sold about $2 per hundred 
higher than a year ago, or in a range 
of $4 to $7 per hundred from good 
to common against $2 to $5 last 
year, while live ewes were on about 
the same basis. Lamb carcasses 
weighing 45 pounds up were penal- 
ized 50 cents per hundred, light 
weight meat getting the strong play. 
Fluctuations in live lamb prices did 
not exceed 25 cents per hundred 
from day to day; in dressed trade 
a variation of $1 per hundred was 
the rule. 

Whatever the major factor in re- 
pressing prices may have been, 
slaughter was not to blame. Octo- 
ber slaughter was even lighter than 
that of September and tonnage was 
much less. Federally inspected 
slaughter in September was only 
1,458,951 head, compared with 1,- 
608,661 in 1933. Nine-month 
slaughter figured only 11,751,322 
against 12,939,060 last year. ‘These 
figures do not include government 
sheep. 

Significant of the influence of 
wool on live prices is a parity be- 
tween shorn and fleeced stock for 
which no precedent exists at this 
season. Frequently this price con- 
dition has existed in the spring when 
shorn lambs make superior car- 
casses. Packers evidently preferred 
meat to wool; in recognition of this 
fact feeders took wool off the lambs 
before marketing, holding it for a 
gamble in preference to taking 61/2 
to 63% cents per pound. Consensus 
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of opinion is that lambs would have 
realized more money had wool trade 
not blown up. 

Difference of opinion exists as to 
the course of the market in the im- 
mediate future. According to the 
“dope,” prospective winter supplies 
are somewhat unbalanced, the bulk 
of the summer and fall purchases 
having gone into territory east of 
the Missouri River that was favored 
by nature during the crop growing 
season. This bulk has been further 
congested in sections of Minnesota, 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Illinois, and terri- 
tory! east of Chicago, where feed is 
reasonably abundant. West of the 
‘Missouri River, winter lamb pro- 
duction will be light, and as corn 
belt feeders, especially the farmer 
element, have a confirmed habit of 
cashing early, liberal receipts dur- 
ing the November to January pe- 
riod are a strong probability, es- 
pecially in view of abnormally high 
and steadily advancing cost of feed. 
Nature was in generous mood late 
in the season, developing a wealth 
of grass and roughage, also a late 
crop of corn and a bounteous yield 
of soy beans, which made temporary 
cheap gains possible. The time to 
snuggle into winter quarters is here, 
making gains on corn and hay is 
expensive, and there is a pronounced 
tendency to take the short route to 
market, especially as prices are ap- 
parently pegged and weight is a 
handicap. Feeders sense the fact 
that consumer buying power is lim- 
ited and that high condition, always 
expensive, is not an asset. 

October developed a free move- 
ment of “comeback” western lambs 
showing surprising condition and 
that this tendency to cash.early will 
be pronounced during November 
and December is logical. Many 
farmers are in possession of contract 
lambs, which will not be. carried 
long after the low-gain-cost period. 
Territory east of Chicago, Ohio, 
Michigan, and New York, has 
taken on many lambs to utilize 
grass, and as corn is costly down 
that way they will get a scanty 
grain ration. Killers show deter- 
mination to hold prices down as 


long as possible, realizing that after 
the turn of the year they will run 
into closer picking, and as they are 
acting in concert their policy will 
be dictatorial. When the great bulk 
of corn belt and eastern lambs have 
disappeared and eastern butchers are 
under the necessity of going farther 
afield for replenishment, the lamb 
market will work higher. Recent 
depression has been due, largely, to 
lack of eastern orders for live lambs 
at Chicago, throwing the price- 
making function into packer hands. 
They in turn have been under the 
necessity of competing with eastern 
product. Water does not usually 
run up hill, or coals go to New- 
castle, but recently eastern markets 
have been lower than Chicago on 
fat lambs, diverting a considerable 
volume of Michigan and Indiana 
business westward. 

Feeder prices eased late in October 
when $5.25@5.85 bought most of 
the whiteface lambs at Chicago. At 
any time choice blackfaces would 
have realized $6.10 or better. Pee- 
wee whitefaces were neglected. 
Bulk of the thin lambs acquired at 
Chicago went to states east of Illi- 
nois, Indiana having been a free 
buyer. 

Native lambs are being cleaned up 
rapidly off grass. They came in 
surprisingly good condition, consid- 
ering the season, outselling westerns 
right along. Interior packers have 
been free buyers of natives, some of 
the smaller concerns exploring the 
corn belt to make purchases on the 
farm at prices based on Chicago 
quotations with delivery by truck. 
This practice is expanding and as it 
takes competition out of the public 
market may be a factor in price 
determination. 

Owing to the drouth, farm in- 
vestment in breeding ewes has been 
sharply curtailed. Solid mouths 
have gone to the country at $3@ 
3.50; four-year-olds at $4@4.25, 
and yearlings at $5@5.50. 

An out-of-line price condition 
between fat and thin lambs despite 
a high feed bill is based on ex- 
pectancy of a substantial advance in 
fat lamb prices after the turn of 
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the year when western lambs out on 
contract will be practically cleaned 
up. Such an advance will be essen- 
tial to profit in the finality of the 
operation, but as it occurred late 
last winter feeders are putting down 
bets that repetition is due. Fall 
feeding has paid out as lambs have 
put on cheap gains recently and, 
owing to scarcity of fat westerns, 
have been in demand, 85-pound 
Iowa fed stock turning at $6.75 
after a 30-day feed. The fascina- 
tion of the feeding game is in the 
uncertainty of the draw. 
Speculation on’ the aftermath of 
the drouth is in vogue. That the 
government ewe purchases will re- 
duce numbers is a cinch bet, but 
until the count is made, guessing 
will be futile. A significant fact 
is that many old ewes have been 
reaching the market to net prices 
far below government prices, the 
explanation being that owners de- 
clined to tie up with the “program.” 
Said an Idaho man: “I read the con- 
tract myself; it left me in a quan- 
dary. One lawyer whom I consulted 
gave me an opinion diametrically 
opposite to that of another. I took 
the alternative of taking a loss to 
insure continued control of my 
business.” Continued agitation to 
increase farm flocks will have some 
influence on future corn belt lamb 
production. The Chicago Tribune, 
operating an experimental farm in 
Kendall County, Illinois, is develop- 
ing a type of sheep its experts claim 
will be exactly suited to farm 
conditions, incidentally advocating 
ovine husbandry as a partial rem- 
edy for agricultural ills, although 
sagaciously ignoring current values 
of both wool and lambs. 
Reciprocity is a popular slogan at 
Washington. Primarily designed to 
expand agricultural exports, danger 
that South America may succeed in 
getting an advantage in such nego- 
tiations by swapping soft, or chilled 
meat, for our manufactures exists. 
If the bars are lowered to beef, 
ovine product will join the proces- 
sion as the tail invariably goes with 
the-hide. Consumer circles are al- 
ready being agitated in anticipation 
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of rising costs of domestic meats. 
In reaching for the United States 
markets South American growers 
and processors never overlook a bet. 

Again the process tax pot is boil- 
ing. Continuance of the corn-hog 
tax is assured as a result of the re- 
cent plebiscite, a new program is 
being evolved at Washington and 
although sheep are not yet involved, 
impending amendments to the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act may 
gather the species into the circle. 
Pork raisers complain, and justly, 
that theirs is the only animal food 
taxed; also that it is handicapped in 
distribution channels as a result. 
Carried to its logical end, the process 
tax principle must be applied to 
other meats than pork, not exclud- 
ing poultry. This could be accom- 
plished by a compensatory tax, for 
which the act provides, in fact 
makes such an impost obligatory 
when the commodity is classed as 


basic. 
J. E. Poole. 


Omaha 


|? IS seldom that prices of livestock 
attain a position of stabilization, 
but fat lambs came mighty near to 
accomplishing the feat during the 
month of October, after a break of 
25@35 cents on the opening day 
of the month. Thereafter prices 
remained practically at an even keel 
at the $6.25 level for a three and a 
half week period, except for brief 
sallies down to the $6 level and one 
occasion when $6.35 was paid. 
Strength developed a few days be- 
fore the month end, however, which 
boosted prices for best killers to 
$6.50, which was only a shade below 
final September values. 

Demand for killers was weak de- 
spite limited supplies and trade 
showed but little vestige of life. 
Eastern consuming demand was also 
weak and showed but faint signs of 
improvement. Killing gangs in 
Omaha plants were kept busy the 
fore part of the month by heavy 
arrivals of government emergency 
ewes, but the federal animals were 
coming less freely as the month 
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waned. This was seen as an indica- 
tion either that the purchase is los- 
ing volume, or that the majority of 


_the purchase is now of the sort which 


are slaughtered on the range. 

Western ranges were well de- 
pleted, and movement had passed 
its peak. Quality and finish were 
missing and the feeder percentage 
was large. Increasing numbers of 
fed lambs were marketed the latter 
half of the month, feeders becoming 
discouraged after a long wait for 
hoped-for market improvements. 
Natives came in good numbers, and 
their condition indicated improved 
green feed supplies. Numerous con- 
signments which had not received 
any grain reached market in top 
condition. A penalty was placed on 
weighty natives, those weighing over 
95 pounds being discounted from 
50 cents to $1, regardless of quality 
and condition. 

Lamb feeders remained optimistic, 
especially those in country areas, 
and fairly liberal supplies moved 
easily at well maintained prices. 
Except at intervals when numbers 
had a depressing effect, the quotable 
and actual top was $5.75 for choice, 
closely sorted handyweights. That 
price, paid quite freely, was the 
month’s high. Bulk of sales were at 
$5.25@5.75. Light and common 
kinds, which made up a large por- 
tion of the run, found the going 
tough, however. That kind was 
difficult to move. There was fair 
movement at $4.50@5.25, while 
common and light kinds and pee- 
wees sold down to $3.50 and under. 
“Comebacks” or unfinished fed 
lambs were being received to some 
extent late in the month, indicating 
that they will be more than nor- 
mally plentiful this season as a large 
number of new and inexperienced 
feeders have entered the game this 
year as the result of the drouth- 
forced switch in feed supplies. Main 
outlet for feeders continued to 
country regions, although a fair 
number of the fleshier kinds were 
put into commercial feed lots. 

Aged stock suffered seasonal de- 
clines. Fat yearlings finished 50 


cents lower, not enough arriving to 
really test values. Bulk of sales were 
at $4.50@5. Fat ewes were a shade 
off. Choice lightweights brought 
$2.40 sparingly, but most sales were 
at $1.50@2. Breeding ewes moved 
to fair extent, mostly at $2.75@ 
3.50, with yearlings up to $4.50 and 
over. 


H. F. Lee. 


Kansas City 


EPTEMBER closed with best 

lambs selling at $6.60. That 
price was duplicated on the last day 
of October. However, the market 
in the early part of October showed 
a sagging tendency, but in the last 
ten days of the month there was a 
vigorous rally that restored the Sep- 
tember high point. The low point 
of the month, $6.10, was recorded 
on the 8th and again on the 17th. 
A top of $6.50 was paid on the 12th, 
13th and 24th to 30th, inclusive. 

Commercial offerings were not 
large during the month, but the total 
movement, which included govern- 
ment relief purchases, made up a 
new record. October was unusually 
warm and while high temperatures 
held down consumption of dressed 
lamb and mutton, vegetation made 
rapid growth and added materially 
to demand for feeding lambs. 

The 50-cent fluctuations in lamb 
prices during October were com- 
paratively small for the tenth month 
of the year. There was no conges- 
tion on markets. Trade moved with 
a fair degree of activity. Quality 
and condition of the offerings 
showed no material improvement, 
in fact killers took a good many 
lambs that in a normal year would 
have been cut back as feeders. The 
wool market made a feeble rally, but 
meat demand was weak. All told, 
the lamb trade did well to sustain 
the price level in a narrow range. 
Few offerings of fat lambs weighed 
over 80 pounds, and some went to 
killers in 60-pound averages. Killers 
have had to draw on feeder weights 
to keep up slaughter numbers. How- 
ever, sorting here was small, condi- 
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tions considered. In many instances 
western lambs carried liberal num- 
bers that were dried out and under- 
sized because of drouth conditions. 
Considering all the adverse condi- 
tions that prevailed, the October 
lamb market was better than the 
actual prices indicate. 

Yearlings made up the bulk of 
fat sheep offered. At mid-month 
they sold at $5 down, but before 
the close they had strengthened to 
a $5.50 to $5.65 range on fed kinds 
and grass yearlings brought $3 to 
$4.50. Some grass wethers in two- 
year-old and aged classes brought 
$2.50 to $4. Slaughter ewes sold at 
$1.25 to $2.25 and breeding ewes 
$2.50 to $5.50. Fewer old ewes 
were in commercial offerings last 
month than in any previous year. 
Government. purchases for relief 
purposes took them on farms and 
ranges. As a result of government 
buying and the moderate lamb crop 
last spring, it is anticipated that the 
number of sheep on farms and 
ranges in the United States will be 
about 8 million less January 1 than 
on the same date 1934. 

November will complete the 
movement of range lambs and at 
the same time initiate the marketing 
of early fed lambs. Short feeding 
will be the rule this coming season. 
While the movement of feeding 
lambs has not been completed it is 
almost certain that fewer lambs will 
be fed this winter than last, probably 
the smallest number in two decades. 
A conservative estimate of the avail- 
able feed crops for the winter 
months is 52 per cent of normal. 
This is more in line with a sustenance 
than a fattening basis. In this sec- 
tion feeders have fall pasturage and 
will augment it with fattening ra- 
tions. If weather favors lambs can 
be put in good condition. At best 
killers cannot count on the bulk of 
the fed lambs carrying much finish. 
More lambs will be fed east of the 
Mississippi River than west of that 
line. That area usually markets 
early. Kansas, Nebraska, and Colo- 
rado make up the late marketing 
group. Feed isa problem with them, 
so it looks as if the main crop of fed 


lambs will be closely marketed by . 


the end of January, leaving a gap of 
60 days between fed lambs and early 
spring lambs. It will be expensive 
to finish lambs this coming season, 
but it looks as if full fed kinds will 
draw a comfortable price premium. 

Early in the month prices for 
feeding lambs sagged in line with 
fat lambs, but since then demand 
has been active, with the better 
grades selling at $5.50 to $5.75 and 
fair to good kinds, $5 to $5.50. 
Breeding ewes brought $3 to $5.50. 
Practically no old ewes or other 
sheep classes have been taken back 
to the country for feeding purposes. 

October receipts were 327,634. 
This run included 171,716 on gov- 
ernment account, making commer- 
cial offerings 155,918, which com- 
pares with 149,785 in October, 
1933. In the ten months this year 
receipts were 1,596,625 compared 
with 1,490,528 in the same period 
last year. 


C. M. Pipkin. 
Denver 


T THE close of October fat 
lambs on the Denver market 
were selling steady to 15 cents higher 
compared with prices a month 
earlier, while ewes and feeder lambs 
were selling steady. 

Receipts during October this year 
totaled 602,026 head, of which 102,- 
451 comprised government-pur- 
chased drouth ewes, leaving 499,575 
head of commercial sheep on the 
market, compared to 543,932 head 
received during the same month last 
year. 

The sheep market was active dur- 
ing the month just ended. Lambs 
that were selling up to $6.50 for 
choice Colorados and $6.10 for west- 
erns early in October were bringing 
up to $6.40 for Colorados, with 
quotations up to $6.50, at the close 
of the month, with good westerns 
selling up to $6.25. 

Feeder lambs were in good de- 
mand and bringing about the same 
prices as a month “ago. Choice 
blackface feeders are selling up to 
$5.75, with a fair to good grade 
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FOR SALE! 
SHEEP RANCHES 


In Idaho and Montana, formerly , 
owned by Wood Live Stock Company 
of Spencer, Idaho, comprising approxi- 
mately 65,000 acres of deeded lands, 
exclusive of leased lands, considered 
one of the finest sheep properties in 
the United States. Offers of not less 
than $300000.00 clear except current 
taxes, with terms if desired, will 
be considered. This price is only 
33 1/3% of the bonded debt of $900,- 
000.00. Address Bondholders’ Com- 
mittee, 621 Pacific Southwest Building, 
Los Angeles, California. 

















HOME COMFORT CAMP 
The Gold Medal Winner. 
Hardwood framed. Stormproof. 
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down—easy to set up. Built By 
Sidney Stevens Implement Co. 
Ogden, Utah 
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from $5 to $5.60. Ewes that were 
bringing $1.50 to $2.25 at the close 
of September were selling at about 
the same prices at the close of 
October. 

The outlook for the sheep market 
is fairly satisfactory. Indications 
point. to somewhat limited supplies 
during November, with prices well 
maintained at present levels, or a 
little above. That lamb feeding will 
be considerably curtailed in the 
northern Colorado district is gen- 
erally reported, although when all 
of the lambs get into feed lots there, 
the decrease may not be so much, in 
the opinion of some. All feeder 
lambs received on the Denver mar- 
ket are meeting with very good de- 


mand and moving readily to points 
in this feeding territory and to corn 
belt feed lots. Indications point to 
a fairly good demand throughout 
the month of November. 


W.N. Fulton. 
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St. Joseph 


RECEIPTS for October were 

122,446 against 100,387 in 
September and 103,486 in October 
a year ago. Included in this month’s 
total were 38,108 on government 
account, which would reduce com- 
mercial receipts to 84,338 or 19,148 


less than the same month a year ago. 
Of the month’s total around 31,000 
were from native territory and the 
balance were westerns, with Idaho 
and Colorado the most liberal con- 
tributors. The lamb market during 
the month did not show any great 


changes, with closing prices being 


practically the same as a month ago. 
Prices were up and down from day 
to day, with the spread in top lambs 
ranging from $6@6.50 throughout 
the month. On the close best lambs 
of all classes sold at $6.50, though 
those averaging above 100 pounds 
sold at a discount of afound 50 
cents. Demand for feeding lambs 
was fairly broad and bulk of better 


kinds sold $5.25@5.50, with some 
up to $5.75 and light-weights down 
to $4.25. Aged sheep show little 
change for the period. Fat ewes sold 
from $2.25 down, old wethers $2.50 
@4.25 and odd lots of yearlings 
$4.50@5. There was a good de- 
mand for breeding ewes, mostly in 
small lots, with better kinds selling 
$3.50@4.50 and others down to $2. 


H. H. Madden. 





Correction 
"THE October issue of the National 


Wool Grower contained another 
one of those errors that gladden the 
heart of the printer and proof 
reader; nothing more or less than 
leaving a line of type out at the 
top of page 13. Asa result, Mr. J. 
W. Owens of Ozona, Texas, is an- 
nounced as the purchaser of the top 
Rambouillet ram in the National 
Ram Sale of this year instead of as 
the seller. Mr. John K. Madsen of 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah, bought the ram 
at $700. 
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The Auxiliaries 


(Continued from page 26) 


afternoon was furnished by Mrs. 
Enid Orlob, Mrs. Virginia Freber, 
and Miss Lyle Bradford. 

A beautiful woolen auto robe was 
given as a house prize. Two hun- 
dred forty guests were present. 


The monthly meeting and social 
of the Salt Lake Chapter of the 
Ladies’ Auxiliary to the Utah State 
Wool Growers was held at the Belve- 
dere Lounge, Monday, October 8. 

The following program was pre- 


KLIi 





PRODUCTS FOR SHEEP PROTECTION 


Ovine Mixed Infection Bacterin 


For the treatment of complicated cases of hemorrha- 
gic septicemia with secondary infections. 

This bacterin is steadily coming into wide use by 
western sheepmen. Many report the complete stopping 
of death losses upon vaccinating flocks. 


Ovine Hemorrhagic Septicemia Agressin 


Immunize your flock against this dangerous disease. 
One dose gives safe protection. Don’t wait for trouble 
but vaccinate and avoid losses. 


Ovine Hemorrhagic Septicemia Bacterin 

For prevention and treatment. Desirable for use in 
infected flocks and for vaccinating exposed sheep, goats 
and lambs. 

The immunity conferred is not considered as lasting 
as that developed by Hemorrhagic Aggressin but it is 
preferable for controlling outbreaks or for vaccinating 
exposed or infected animals. 


Get Rid of Worms in Sheep | 


Franklin Drench Powder is effective for expelling 
both the stomach worms and tapeworms. In idition 
to the copper sulphate and nicotine sulphate, it con- 
tains other medicinal ingredients that help to expel 
the killed worms and in the healing of the lacerated 
linings of the intestines. Water only need be added to 
the powder. Complete directions are on each package. 

A 20-ounce package will make five gallons of drench 
solution. This is good for 320 doses for mature shee 
or goats, or 640 doses for lambs or kids. Price $4.50, 
Three or more packages at $4.00 each. 


Protect Your Sheep from Theft 
A nose brand does the trick. Franklin Brand-em-ol 
is a chemical branding liquid that makes a clear, last- 
ing brand without heat and without pain. Very inex- 
pensive and easy to apply. Half pint 75c, pirit $1.25, 


quart $2.25. Send for special Brand-em-ol booklet. 
O. M. Franklin Blackleg Serum Company _ ~“! Drug Store Agencies. 

Denver Wichita Fort Worth Amarillo El Paso Salt Lake City Marfa SEND US YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS 
Kansas City Alliance Rapid City Los Angeles Santa Maria Calgary FOR HELPFUL FREE LITERATURE 


sented: Community singing con- 
ducted by Mrs. O. R. Ivory, accom- 
panied by Mrs. Lilac Bush; talk on 
finance and loans through the Farm 
Credit Administration by Mr. Geo. 
E. Collard; violin selections, Mrs. 
W. B. Ford, accompanied by Mrs. 
Stanley Stephens. 

The hostesses for the day were 
Mrs. A. M. Swallow, Mrs. Parley 
A. Dansie, Mrs. H. E. Erickson and 
Mrs. J. R. Eliason. 
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Cashmere. A soft, light-weight worst- tl | SAR 
ed material with uneven twill surface. Used mS) 2. ei Ws 
for women’s dresses and for infants’ and 
children’s sacques and coats. 

Challis (Challie). A light-weight fab- 
ric of plain weave, usually in printed pat- 
terns. Not very dressy. Used for dresses 
and kimonas. 

Charmeen. A firm, medium-weight 
worsted material with smooth, twill sur- 
face. Expensive but durable. Used for 
dresses, suits and coats. 

Cheviot. A heavy, loosely woven ma- 
terial with a hairy surface, woven like serge. 
Used for coats and wraps. 


dust afew cents 
for protection! 


“That’s the way I look at the 
cost of my telephone. In my 
livestock, barns, home and ma- 
chinery I have an investment. 
Some day, in emergency, one 
telephone call may be worth 
more than I’ve paid for my tele- 
phone for years.” 


Chinchilla. A heavy-napped cloth of 
wool, or wool and cotton, made in imita- 
tion of chinchilla fur. Used for winter 
coats, overcoats and caps. 

Covert. A heavy, twilled cloth in na- 
tural undyed shades, white being mixed 
with the warp threads. Used for riding and 
sport suits. Also a fine, light-weight wor- 
sted dress material in plain weaves. It is 
made in a variety of colors, but always has 
white mixed with the warp. 

Duvetyne. A woolen fabric with a 
short, soft nap. Its suede-like finish and 





If you are without a telephone, why 
not get in tcuch with us today? 


The Mountain States Tel. & Tel. Co. 









































REMEMBER THE DATES FOR THE NATIONAL CONVENTION, 


JANUARY 29-30-31, 1935, AT PHOENIX, ARIZONA 
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COTTONSEED MEAL 
LINSEED MEAL 
MOLASSES 
4No OTHER ESSENTIAL INGREDIENTS 


ALL-IN-ONE 


Cow days and stormy nights hold no 
terrors for sheep fed on Purina Sheep 
Checkers. In Sheep Checkers you have 
three good winter feeds — cottonseed 
meal, linseed meal and molasses, along 
with other essential ingredients. Purina 
Sheep Checkers furnish the heat and 
energy that ewes need to stand the cold. 

Get all the facts before you buy. The 
price of Purina Sheep Checkers is attrac- 
tive this year. Write or wire for today’s 
quotation. The answer may surprise you 
and save you money this winter and 
next spring. * 





PURINA MILLS 
Denver, Colo. 
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Save $10 to $20 on Mueller lifetime 
saddles. 


hats, chaps, 


boots, belts, bridles, etc. 








Buy Direct 


and SAVE MONEY on your saddle 
by getting manufacturer’s 
Send for our 
catalog. 


THE WESTERN SADDLE 
MFG. CO. 





1651 Larimer St., Denver, Colo. 


FREE . illustrated SA 


AIR: IAGS 
LT LAKE STAMP CO. 


W. BROADWAY __SALT LAKE CITY,UT. 


Send for Free Samples 








its fine, silky nap give it the appearance of 
velvet. Used for dressy wear in suits, coats 
and dresses, 


Eiderdown. A warm, soft material with 
a knitted background of cotton and a heavy, 
nap of wool on one or both sides. Used for 
winter covers, bath robes and sleeping gar- 
ments. 

Felt. A heavy material made by matting 
together fibers of wool, fur, hair or cotton. 
Finer grades are used for hats. 

Flannel. A loosely-woven, light-weight 
fabric in plain or twill weave, with a 
slightly fuzzy surface. There are many 
kinds and qualities, made for a variety of 
uses. 

Baby Flannel is a cream-white materi- 
al, made of rather fine yarn. It may be all 
wool, or wool mixed with silk or cotton. 


French Flannel is a fine, soft twill, 
heavily pressed, used for coats and dresses. 
‘Ladies’ cloth” is a superior grade of French 
Flannel. 

Kasha is a fine dress flannel in natural 
undyed shades or plain colors, with varie- 
gated effect. 

Veyella Flannel is a wool and cotton 
mixture, treated so that it is guaranteed not 
to shrink. Used for sports wear and men’s 
trousers, 

Gabardine (Poiret Twill). Twill fab- 
rics in which the wales are close together 
and stand out like cords. The twill is finer 
in Poiret than in gabardine. Expensive, dur- 
able, but becomes shiny with wear. Used 
for coats, suits and dresses. 

Homespun, A plain-weave cloth made 
in imitation of hand-woven cloth. The yarns 
are of mixed colors, giving the cloth a 
variegated effect. It is warm and durable. 
Used for every day and sport suits and 
coats. 

Jersey (Stockinet). A knitted fabric 
made of soft-twisted yarns. It is durable, 
comfortable and inexpensive, but not dressy. 
Used for dresses and sports garments. 

Melton. A heavy, compact fabric with 
a short nap. Used for men’s winter over- 
coats. 

Poplin, A fine-ribbed material in which 
the coarse filling threads are completely 
covered by the fine, numerous warp threads. 
A very satisfactory material. Used for wo- 
men’s dresses and suits. 

Serge. A reversible worsted, fabric in 
twill weave. It wears well but gets shiny. 

French Serge is light-weight and soft. 
It is used for dresses and for spring suits 
and coats. 

Storm Serge is coarser, heavier and 
more wiry than French serge. It is used 
in garments for hard wear, as middy suits. 

ricotine. A twill material woven of 
soft, worsted yarn, the weave of which is 
varied so. as to give a knitted effect. It is 
suitable for semi-dress wear in suits, coats 
and dresses. Tricotine is the name applied 
also to millinery fabrics knitted of various 
fibers and straws now much in vogue. 
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Around the Range Country 


their old ewes at the government 
figure, so the average age of our 
flocks is about the same as it was. 
I do not believe that over two per 
cent of the ewes are being sold to 


the government. 
F, J. Arburua. 


Stockton 


Weather and feed conditions are 
about normal, with two light show- 
ers. Feed prospects are not very 
good (October 26); we need rain 
very badly from now on. 

Only mutton breeds of sheep are 
raised here, so no ewe lambs are kept 
over. Also no yearlings are raised 
here and very few have been 
brought in this year. 

Arbios Bros. 


NEVADA 


Temperatures were abnormally 
mild through most of the month, 
but showers were deficient. Only 
light, scattered precipitation oc- 
curred until the third week, when 
good rains came to the northern 
portion, with snows in the moun- 
tains, and beneficial showers over 
much of the southern portion. Pas- 
tures and ranges have since showed 


Adi i3 


(Continued from page 13) 


some improvement, but the moisture 
came too late over much of the 
northern portion for fall pastures. 
Cattle are almost entirely on ranch 
pastures, but some sheep are already 
on the way to the winter range. 


UTAH 


Temperatures were well above 
normal generally, and rain was help- 
ful over the northern portion; but 
the drouth continues unrelieved over 
the southern and southeastern por- 
tions. Dry land grains and late fall 
pastures have been improved in the 
northern portion by rains, and some 
flocks are headed for the winter 
range, though moisture is very 
scarce, and feed rather poor. Rain 
is badly needed farther south. Most 
range livestock are poor to fair, but 
cattle on feed are mostly fat. 


COLORADO 


Temperatures were unusually 
high all month, and there were only 
occasional light showers, inadequate 
for current needs, and leaving mois- 
ture reserves very low in all sections. 
Fall plowing and seed germinations 
are at a standstill for want of mois- 
ture. The sugar beet harvest is at 


THIS VALUABLE 
NEW BOOKLET 


Sheepmen: Be Sure Your Winter 
Salt is Iodized and 
BEARS THIS SEAL OF APPROVAL 


For healthy, vigorous sheep that assimilate their feed use 

stock salt of approved Iodine content. Iodine puts valuable 

shape and minerals to work, Mg aye | otherwise wasted. 
i 


end for booklet giving full facts. 


p and mail coupon now. 





IODINE EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, Inc. 
120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me your valuable, free booklet on Iodine 
Feeding. Also list of manufacturers whose stock salt 
is of approved Iodine Content. 


its peak in the Arkansas Valley, and. 
the last of the alfalfa harvest has 
been completed. Livestock are in 
fair to poor condition in eastern 
counties, and are shrinking slowly in 
western counties due to dry ranges 
and feed shortages. 


Cheyenne Wells 


It is still dry here (October 4). 
Grass on the range, while short, is 
of good quality. Lots of Russian 
thistles have been stacked for hay. 

I sold my lambs (feeders) at 5 
cents a pound. No sales of yearling 
ewes have been reported, but I think 
there are about the same number on 
hand as last year. After we sell the 
old ewes to the government, our 
bands will be in good shape so far 
as ages are concerned. 

We are not bothered with coyotes 
here. 

John Lange 
Dolores 

The weather is dry and warm 
(October 28). Hay is selling for 
$18 to $20 a ton and very little is 
for sale at that; in fact, there is very 
little feed of any kind, on the range 
or elsewhere. 

Yearling fine-wool ewes have 
changed hands at $4.50 per head and 


IODINE 
CONTENT 
APPROVED 


N. W, G.-11-34 
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Marketing Western 
Wools Since 1921 


Pacific Cooperative 


Wool Growers 
1205 N. W. Davis Street 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
Oregon - Washington - 

California - Nevada 


Idaho 








| Hotel Utah | 


SALT LAKE CITY 


ROOMS WITHOUT BATH 
$1.50 PER DAY 
WITH BATH $2.50 AND UP 








“The very best of everything at 
sensible prices” 
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I, D. BODINE 
Walnut 1978 


R, L, CLARK 
Walnut 0580 


BODINE 


Live Stock Commission 
Company 


North Portland, Oregon 


Office Phone: University 1661 
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Salt Lake Union Stock Yards 
North Salt Lake, Utah 


Inter-Mountain Live Stock Market and Home of 


GATEWAY TO COAST AND. EASTERN MARKETS 


Ram Sale 











Ewes Sired by Suffolk Rams Produce More 
Pounds of Lamb Per Ewe than those bred 
to any other breed. 





yS 


American Suffolk Sheep Society 
Cullen Hotel, Salt Lake City, Utah 


The Only Organization in the United 
States whose sole object is the Promo- 
tion and Registration of the Suffolk 
Breed of Sheep. 


Officers and Members of Advertising 
Committee 


S. P. Nielsen, Nephi, Utah, President 

Geo. B. Mann, Woods Cross, Utah, Vice 
President 

Eugene Patrick, Salt Lake City, Secretary 

W. S. Hatch, Pocatello, Idaho 

Frank Hudson, Jr., Lander, Wyo. 

Farrel Carter, Nephi, Utah 

Leroy Ostler, Nephi, Utah 

Frank Hatch, Woods Cross, Utah 

Tracy Hess, Farmington, Utah 


_ Register with Our Society and Help Promote This Most Popular Breed 








crossbreds at $4.00. Three cents is 
being paid for feeder lambs. Some 
of the bands have sold all of their 
old ewes to the government under 
the drouth relief program and such 
herds are keeping all of their ewe 
lambs for replacements. As high as 
20 per cent of the ewes in some sec- 
tions have been sold to the govern- 


ment. 
Merwin Akin. 


NEW MEXICO 


Temperatures were about or 
somewhat above the seasonal; but 
precipitation has been decidedly de- 
ficient. Only the southwest and 
south-central parts had a little rain 
the second week, and in the third 
week a little east of the Rio Grande. 
Conditions among livestockmen are 
very bad for the state as a whole, 
the eastern portion being the worst 
ever known. Many farmers have 
sold half their herds, and will be 
forced to kill or feed the remainder, 
as there was not enough rain to bring 
up the wheat or grass, and much of 
the range is dead. Livestock are 
mostly in fair or poor condition. 


ARIZONA 


Unseasonably hot weather pre- 
vailed the first half of the month, 
with more nearly seasonal tempera- 
tures in the last two weeks, when 
nights were mostly quite cool, with 
frost and freezing temperatures in 
the higher sections. The state con- 
tinues abnormally dry, the rain this 
month having been quite deficient. 
Some of the higher mountains are 
snow covered. Irrigated crops have 
done well; and a _ considerable 
amount of fall grain has been 
planted. Livestock are holding up 
very well. 


Thatcher 


Dry hot days and cold nights 
have characterized October weather. 
There is a fairly plentiful supply of 
dry grass and weeds for winter. Two 
thousand lambs were shipped from 
here the last of October, at 5 cents 
a pound for wethers and 4 cents 
for feeders. There are fewer year- 
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ling ewes for sale this year and fewer 
ewe lambs were kept back for flock 
purposes. No ewes were sold to the 
government. 

Prospects for winter are fair, 
though some better than they have 
have been for the last three years. 
We appreciate what the government 
has tried to do for us, but think we 
would have been better off if it 
had not done anything. 

We have always had our share of 
coyotes and they are worse than 
usual this year, in fact ever since 
the Biological Survey left the field. 
Poison is too expensive and too few 
people know how to use it. 

The present outlook is not very 
bright, but perhaps we shall soon 
see the silver lining. . 

A. N. Brimhall. 


WESTERN TEXAS 


Temperatures have _ averaged 
above normal, some of the time very 
much above; consequently as there 
was much less rain than usual, range 
conditions are unusually dry, some 
of the sections reporting conditions 
poor. Only a few sections report 
range conditions good, and as a gen- 
eral rule livestock are only fair; 
some cattle are poor. Only a por- 
tion of the winter wheat has come 
up, and much of it will not be 
planted until moisture comes. 


Uvalde 


October weather and feed condi- 
tions have been bad; there is no 
range feed at all. It is estimated 
that about 15 or 20 per cent of the 
ewes are being sold to the govern- 
ment under the drouth program. A 
few deals in fine-wool yearling ewes 
have been made at $3.50 a head. 
There are fewer yearlings in the 
bands this year than last, but I think 
the general tendency this fall has 
been to keep more ewe lambs to 
build up the flocks. 

Recent sales of feeder lambs have 
been made at 4 cents a pound. 


Ashby & Brice. 
Sonora 


Weather and feed conditions are 
bad, the worst in years, in fact, at 
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Candland Rambouillets, Heavy 
Shearin3, Smooth Bodies, Biz, 
Boned. We havea Grand Lot of 
Range Rams and Flock Headers. 


W. D. CANDLAND & SONS 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
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Letterheads 


For National Wool Growers Associ- 
ation Members 
With the Official Association Emblem 
watermarked in the paper. 
Write for Samples and Prices 


PARAGON PRINTING COMPANY 
122 W. 2nd South Salt Lake City, Utah 











KING BROS. 


Rambouillets and Corriedales 
STUD RAMS 


We are holding a limited number of fancy Rambouillet 
and Corriedale stud rams for our customers. 

Also some stud ewes of both breeds. 

Our Rambouillet yearling range rams are all sold. 


1000 HEAD OF CORRIEDALE YEARLINGS 
FOR RANGE SERVICE ARE PRICED VERY ATTRACTIVELY, 
CONSIDERING THEIR QUALITY. 


Address: 


KING BROS. COMPANY 


LARAMIE, WYO. - 
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WHEN WRITING ADVERTISERS, PLEASE MENTION 
THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 
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this time (October 29), and, of 
course, range feed prospects are 
poor. 

About 30 per cent of the ewes of 
this section have been purchased 
under the drouth sheep program of 
the government. There will, of 
course, still be some old ewes left 
in the bands, but most of the sheep- 
men are retaining about 50 per cent 
more of their ewe lambs than in 
1933 to make replacements with. 

Aldwell Bros. 





Railroad Supports Utah 
Lamb Week 
"THE 


Union Pacific System gave 
very helpful cooperation dur- 
ing the week of September 8th to 
15th when the Utah wool growers 
were making special effort on behalf 
of lamb. Each dining car of the 
railroad carried the line, “Eat More 
Lamb Week, September 8th to 15th, 
1934,” on the top of its menu cards 
and also included one or more lamb 
dishes in its special plate and table 
d’hote meals. This same policy was 
followed at their restaurants also. 





The Pocatello Ram Sale 


HILE a total of 750 rams of 
both black and whitefaced 
breeds were sold at the annual Poca- 
tello (Idaho) range ram sale on 
October 13, bidders were so few in 
number that prices suffered consid- 
erably. The average was much 
lower than that of the same sale in 
1933 and about 25 per cent below 
the average of the other sale held by 
the Idaho Wool Growers Association 
at Filer in August. 

The top of the Pocatello sale was 
$39 paid for each of a pen of ten 
Panama yearling rams entered by 
Laidlaw & Brockie of Muldoon, 
Idaho. That firm also received $20 
per head on a pen of five Suffolk 
yearlings. A pen of ten Rambouillet 
yearlings consigned by Guy Servoss 
of Malad, Idaho, was sold at $20 a 
head; H. L. Finch of Soda Springs 
received $20 a head for a pen of ten 
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Hampshires and S. W. McClure 

had $18 for his pen of fifteen. 

Thomas S. Thomas of Malad, Idaho, 

sold a pen of five Columbias at $25 
“each. 





Annual Meeting of American 
Rambouillet Association 


"THE regular annual meeting of 
the American Rambouillet 
Sheep Breeders’ Association will be 
held at the Union Stock Yards, 
Chicago, Illinois, Tuesday evening, 
December 4, at 7 o’clock. 

A cordial invitation is extended 
to Rambouillet breeders and all 
others interested to attend. 

Mrs. Dwight Lincoln, 
Secretary. 





The Agricultural Census 


A CENSUS of agriculture will 


be taken beginning January 1, 
1935. Formerly agricultural enu- 
merations were made only every ten 
years, but since 1929 the law has 
provided for such a census every 
five years, 

The 1935 census will be of un- 
usual interest and importance, as it 
will reveal in part the effects of the 
drouth and the crop reduction pro- 
grams of the A. A. A., and will also 
furnish the basis for future work of 
the government in connection with 
agricultural crops. The more com- 
plete and accurate the returns are, 
the greater value the census will 
have, and the government is making 
a special request for cooperation 
from all farm and ranch operators 
in the taking of this census. To 
facilitate the work, sample copies of 
the schedule have been prepared and 
are now ready for distribution. It 
is contemplated that these sample 
forms will enable farmers to have 
the necessary information at hand 
for filling in the official blanks 
when they are sent out. ‘ 

The forms for the 1935 census are 
much simpler than those used in 
1930 and include only about a third 
of the questions asked in the pre- 


vious schedules. 

Sample copies of the schedules 
may be secured by writing to 
the Bureau of Census, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 





Statement of the Ownership, Man- 
agement, Circulation, Etc., Required 
By the Act of Congress of 
March 3, 1933 


Of The National Wool Grower, published 
monthly at Salt Lake City, Utah, for Octo- 
ber 1, 1934. 

SS. 


State of Utah 
County of Salt Lake 

Before me,.a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared F. R. Marshall, who, having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the editor of the National 
Wool Grower and that the following is, to 
the best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, management 
(and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., 
of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in sec- 
tion 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse of this form, to-wit: 


1, That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and busi- 
ness managers are: 

Publisher: National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation Company, Salt Lake City, Utah, 

Editor: F. R. Marshall, 509 McCornick 
Building, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Managing Editor: None. 

Business Manager: F. R. Marshall. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a 
corporation, its name and address must be 
stated and also immediately thereunder the 
names and addresses of stockholders owning 
or holding one per cent or more of total 
amount of stock. If not owned by a cor- 
poration, the names and addresses of the 
individual owners must be given. If owned 
by a firm, company, or other unincor- 
porated concern, its name and address, as 
well as those of each individual member, 
must be given.) 

National Wool Growers Association, an 
unincorporated body of Salt Lake City, 
Utah (F. A. Ellenwood, president, and F. 
R. Marshall, secretary), and thirteen unin- 
corporated state wool growers’ associations. 

3. That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees, and other security holders owning or 
holding 1 per cent or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 
(If there are none, so state.) None, 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stock- 
holders, and security holders, if any, contain 
not only the list of stockholders and security 
holders as they appear upon the books of 
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LINCOLNS 
We Are Offering for This Season: 
25 Stud Rams (One and Two years old) 


150 Yearling Range Rams and 
200 Ram Lambs 


These rams have heavy fleeces of 
- quality, strong bones, and good 
heads. 


THE MAPLES STOCK FARM 
ERNEST ROBSON & SONS, Proprietors 
DENFIELD, ONTARIO, CANADA 

















1000 RAMS 
FOR RANGE SERVICE 


Rambouillet 
Crossbred 


Can Be Seen on Range Near 
Evanston, Wyoming 
Address: 


ROY R. MOORE 
Ferris Hotel Rawlins, Wyoming 


 Yearlings 








The American Rambouillet Sheep 
Breeders Association 


(Incorporated in 1919 under laws of Ohio) 


Organized in 1889. Over 305,400 Rambouillets 
now on record. Membership Fee $10.00. 


American Rambouillets are dual purpose. 
“More wool and mutton to the acre nm any 
other breed,” and in addition to playing a 
most important part in the sheep industry 
of the United States, have been exported to 
nearly every country in the world. 
President—Wilford Day, Parowan, Utah. 
Vice-President—C. P. Raup, Springfield, Ohio. 
Secretary-Treasurer — Mrs. Dwight Lincoln, 

Marysville, Ohio. 














DIRECTORS 
W. S. Alge. Arlington, Ohio 
Frank L. Hall Crawford, Nebr. 
T. L. Drisdale. Juno, Texas 
W. D. Candland................ Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
Joseph H. King Laramie, Wyoming 
Frank Bullard ......................... Woodland, Calif. 


For history of the breed, list of members, rules, 
pedigree blanks, etc., address the Secretary. 





IF YOU WANT EVEN-WEIGHT 
MARKET-TOPPERS 
In Your Lamb Crop 


Let us assist you in buying or selling at 
no extra cost to you. 


The Farmer’s Dual-Purpose Sheep 
American Shropshire 
Registry Ass’n. 


W. S. Martin, Pres.; J. M. Wade, Sec’y-Treas. 
LAFAYETTE, IND. 





When writing advertisers, please 
mention the 


NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 
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the company but also, in cases where 


the 


stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the 
person or corporation for whom such trustee 


is acting, is given; also that the said 


two 


paragraphs contain statements embracing 
affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books of the company 
as trustees, hold stock and securities in a 


capacity other than that of a bona 


fide 


owner; and this affiant has no reason to 
believe that any other person, association, 
or corporation has any interest direct or 
indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 


securities than as so stated by him. 


F. R. MARSHALL. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me 
29th day of September, 1934. 
(Seal) LEONA B. COURSEY. 


this 


My commission expires October 10, 1935. 
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COMMERCIAL 
BRANDING LIQUIDS 


Wm. Cooper & Nephews 
CAMP WAGONS 





Sidney Stevens Implement Co., Ogden, Utah .......... 
co 


MMISSION os 
Bodine & Clark, No. Portland, Orego 


36 


EAR TAGS, BRANDS, EMASCULATORS, “ETC 


O. M. Franklin Bilackleg Serum Co. 
(Products for Sheep Protection)... 


0 

Intermountain Stamp Works, Salt Lake ‘City, Utah 34 

Iodine Educational Bureau, New York .............----- 

Salt Lake Stamp Co., Salt Lake City, Utah........... 
FEEDS 


Purina Mills, siapeait a 





OTELS 
Hotel Utah, Salt rate City, Utah... 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Mt. States Tel. & Tel. Co... 


Paragon Printing Co., Salt ‘Lake City, ~ Utah... = 


Salt Lake Engraving Co., 
PA 


Armour & Co. 


Salt Lake City, Utah...37 





Swift & Co. 








HAMPSHIRES 
FOR SALE 


400 Ewes, Registered or Eligible 
200 Ewe Lambs 

200 Ram Lambs 

300 Yearling Rams 


J. NEBEKER & SONS 
Stockton, Utah 

















e 
Do You Know? 


That the Hampshire Sire will give 
you market lambs in 100 days. Let 
us tell you about it. 


We have a delightful little booklet and a 
classified list of breeders for you. They are 
yours for the asking. Write the Secretary 


for what you want. 


American Hampshire 
Sheep Ass’n. 


MACMILLAN HOOPES ......................President 
Wilmington, Delaware 


HELEN TYLER BELOTE......Acting Secretary 
72 Woodland Ave., Detroit, Mich. 











RANCHES 


Wood Live Stock Co., Spencer, Idaho.................. 


SADDLES AND HARNESS 
F. Mueller S. & H. C 
Western Saddle Mfg. Co., 1651 Larimer "St., 


o., 429 Mueller Bidg., Denver....34 




















MERINO SHEEP 


Excel all breeds in wool production 
and hardiness 

Write for Booklet and List of Breeders 

THE AMERICAN AND DELAINE 


MERINO RECORD ASS’N. 
GOWDY WILLIAMSON, 
XENIA, OHIO 





Denver 34 
STOCK YARDS 
Chicago Union Stock Yards Cover 
Denver Union Stock Yards........-.......-.-0+-...--:-+-----COVEP 
Kansas City Stock Yards....................00-.:000-- 82 
Omaha Union Stock Yards. < Cover 
Salt Lake Union Stock Yards......................... 36 
WwooL 
National Wool Marketing Corporation................ 2 and 3 
Pacific Cooperative Wool Growers. 36 
SHEEP 
HAMPSHIRES 
J. Nebeker & Sons, Stockton, Utah...........................39 


RAMBOUILLETS 
W. D. Candland, Mt. Pleasant, Utah............. 
King Bros. Co., Laramie, Wyo... 
Roy R. Moore, "Rawlins, Wyo... 





CORRIEDALES — Let & OF 


King Bros. Co., Laramie, Wyo... 
CROSSBREDS | 


Roy R. Moore, Rawlins, Wyo... A Gt? 
LINCOLNS 


Ernest Robson & Sons, Denfield, Ont., Canada 
BREED ASSOCIATIONS 
American and Delaine Merino, Xenia, oh 
American Hampshire, Detroit, Mich......... 
American Rambouillet, Marysville, Oh 
American Shropshire, Lafayette, Ind........ 
American Suffolk Society, Cullen Hotel, 
Salt Lake City, Utah _ 

















SHEEPMEN’S BOOKS: 


For Sale by the National Wool Grower 
509 McCornick Building, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Hultz & Hill’s Range Sheep 





and Wool $3.00 
Sampson’s Range and 

Pasture Management .................. 4.00 
Sampson’s Native American 

Forage Plants 5.00 
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“Com’on! 


IT’S an event that never grows old—when 
Swift’s refrigerator car comes to town. 


The appetizing smell of cured bacon and 
hams, the colorful dressed meats, the bustle 
about the car—these are enough to stir the 
imagination of any American girl or boy. 


Thousands of hamlets, villages and towns 
get their meats regularly in this way—for 
Swift & Company has developed a plan that 
gives them quality meats as fresh as those 
sold in the cities. 


More than 700 salesmen take advance 
orders from retailers in these towns. Then 
refrigerator cars are loaded at packing plants, 
and go out on “car routes.” 


Supplies ordered are unloaded at the stations 
along each route. Thousands of cars of Swift’s 
Branded fresh meats; Swift’s Premium 
Hams, Bacon and Chickens; Swift’s Brook- 
field Eggs, Butter and Cheese; and Golden 
West Fowl—shipped together in each car— 
are distributed by Swift & Company each year. 


In this way Swift & Company is creating 
broader markets for the millions of pounds 
of meat, poultry and dairy products that 
producers are sending it every year. 


Producers are benefiting from the savings 
made by use of this plan. Over a period of 
years, Swift & Company’s net profits from 
all sources have amounted to only a fraction 
of a cent per pound. 


Swift & Company 


In daily touch with every meat, poultry and dairy con- 
suming city, town and hamlet in the United States. 























The South Omaha Union Stock Yards is a place 
where the Western Supply and Eastern Demand meet. 
It is the place where the values of your live stock are 
determined by practical men of experience in both selling 
and buying. 


Our central location in the Corn Belt, splendid rail- 
road facilities in all directions and our modern equipment 
for handling your live stock, make this the ideal market 
for you. 


OUTH OMAHA 
ERVICE 
ATISFIES 
HIPPERS 


CD 


SOUTH OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
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Visit the New and Greater 


INTERNATIONAL 
LIVE STOCK EXPOSITION 


DEGEMBER 1 TO 8, 1934 
UNO Bye 9, CK YARDS, CHICAGO 











The 35th anniversary of this largest of the continent’s live stock shows 


will be held in this mammoth new structure, the finest and most modern | 


building in the country devoted to such purposes. 


Brilliant Evening Horse Shows National 4-H Club Congress 


Meat Show — Wool Show 


Plan now to join the celebration at the greater 
International Live Stock Exposition 


REDUCED RAIL FARES ON ALL ROADS 
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